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LIBERAT O R sion that he was ordained for some great purpose 
lin the hands of i 

3s of the Almighty. 
We have this man’s own account of those in- 
stigations of the devil, (to give them the appro- 
EDITOR, | priate ep.thet,) which prompted the conspiracy, 
and directed, throughout, the execution of its de- 
TERMS. | signs. . It is curious to observe, how exactly, in 
Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance, | his confessions, he describes the usual course of 
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seems necessary to his success, the resort at last 
excepting | t ordinary incentives to mischief, and the whole 
oC | ers. He was raoved, he says, by ‘ divine inspira- 
AGENTS. <3: > ; : 
| repeated ; by ‘ visions, wherein he saw white spir- 


MAINE. ; 
Joseph C. Lovejoy Bangor. | Its and black spirits engaged in battle, and the sun 
osef <a Portland. , was darkened, the thunder rolled in the heavens, 
Nathan W ins gel Rt and blood flowed in streams ;? by ‘loud noises | 
Rufus E. Cutler Maher. in the heavens ’ also, announcing the Spirit, which 
David Campbell Acworth. | instantly appeared to him, ‘and said that the Ser- | 
MASSACHUSETTS. pent was loosened, and Christ had laid down the 
Hervey Kimball Amesbury. | yoke he had borne for the sins of men, and that 
Charles Whipple Newburyport. ; he (Nat heise! should take it on, and fight a-— 
Benjamin Colman Balow. | gaint the Serpent, for the time was fast approach- | 
4 HF Py oe Lynn. | ing when the first should be the last and the last 
Richard Sehaeen New-Bedford. | should be the first *—by promises of the Spirit, 
Edward J. Pompey Nantucket. that, ‘ by signs in the Heavens, it would make | 
: wenssonr. known to him when be should commence the 
G. C. Smith Castleton. | great work ’—-by the appearance of the first sign, 
‘ siinabkkais, | which was no other than the eclipse of the sun in 
Henry E. Benson Providence. February last—and by the appearance of the sign 


again, namely, that unusual state of the atmos- 
phere shortly preceding the outbreaking of the 
conspiracy, which gave the sun’s rays a bluish 


Alfred Niger. . - ‘6 
CONNECTICUT. 
John Wm. Creed New-Haren. 


William Saunders Hartford. tint, Prompted and directed by these supernatu- 
Rev. Jehiel C. Beman Middletown. ral influences, upon the appearance of the first 
William Harris Norwich. sign, ‘ the seal was removed from his lips, and he 
William Anderson New London. communicated the great work laid oat for him to 
William Condol Lyme. do, to four in whom he had the greatest confi- 


dence ;’ and when the sign appeared again, he 
got together a petty gang of six followers, whom 
he incited, partly by the contagion of the evil 


NEW-YORK. 


Philip A. Bell New-York City. 





jeorge Hog: klyn. 
a a A gy spirit with which he was himself possessed, and 
Nathaniel Blount Poughkeepsie. partly by another spirit, which he invoked doubt- 
Seba CG. Stewest Albany. less with better assurance of its efficacy, the spir- 
Tomes W. Joneen Elmira. it, namely, of brandy, to conspire with him in the 
Josiah Green Rochester. great work. And by these seven men was the 
Eli Hazzard Buffalo. great work commenced. Others joined them in 
Erwin Sacket Watertewen. their progress ; but the whole gang of insurgents, 
DRLAWARE. from first to last, seem not to have exceeded sixty 
Abraham PD. Shad Wilmington. men, of whom five were free negroes. That | 
NEW-JERGEY. there was no general plot of insurrection among | 
J. Statia ; it iestint the slaves of that district of country, or even 7 
Abser H. Francis Trentet. the immediate vicinity, is quite certain. There 
PENNSYLVANIA. was no concerted plan of action among the con- 
Joseph Cassey Philadelphia. spirators themselves ; ho provision of means to | 
Joseph Sharpless “ accomplish their object ; hardly, indeed, any*de- | 
J. B. Vashon Pittsburg. finite object. They rose in the dead of night ; | 
George Chester Harrisburg. and, in a thinly peopled neighborhood, where the 
Thonras Hambleton Jennervilie. alarm could not be rapidly spread, they succeed- 
John Peck ; Carlisle. ed, during the night and the following morning, in 
Thomas Williams Lewistown. murdering ten men, fourteen women, and thirty- 
James P. Whipper Pottsville. | one children. It was a mere scene of massacre, | 
OHIO. | than which, for the narrow bounds of space and | 
George Cary Cincinnati. i time to which it was confined, none Was ever 


| more indiscriminate, ruthless, and abominable. 
| Their last effort was an attack on Dr. Blant’s 
house by a party of twenty, which was repelled 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Benjamin Lundy Washington City. 


' 
INDIANA, > fats 
Jonathan Shaw Nettle Creel | by two men and three buys. They were met, as 
< /Ve ; ek. ¢ “hor 7 
Nathaniel Field 2 | promptly as could possibly have been expected, 
UPPER CANADA considering the circumstances of the onslaught, 


by the militia of the county, or rather of the 
neighborhood ; by whom, before any of the forces 
wisely ordered thither from a distance had arri- 


Austin Stewart 


Jeffersonville. | 
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Wilberforce. 
HAYTI. 








William B. Bowle : 
- Bowler Port-au-Prinee. ; 

ssosaun . ved at the scene of action, the whole gang had | 

. . 1 hein - ° . . = $ ne . . . | 

Joseph Phillips, Al ermanbury Square, London. been dispersed, and all of them either slain in the | 

——== . pursuit, or made prisoners, except the ringleader, | 
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whom the sense of ‘divine inspiration’ by no 
means divested of an especial regard for his own 
safety. I did not understand at the time, but I 
| perfectly understand now, why so much pains | 
was taken to fix upon the people of Southanipton, 
the imputation of want of promptitude and cour- | 
age upon the occasion ; a charge founded on the | 
single circumstance, that the first very small party 
| which encountered the insurgents, fired - pre- 
| cipitation and without effect, and retreated to a- 
| nother party which was advancing, that they 
| might return to the charge, as, in fact, they did, 
| with assured certainty of success. I now under- 
| stand, likewise, the reason of re ast imputa- 
bea... = | tion of wanton cruelty practised on the innocent, 
dip % Richmond (Va.) Enquirer. | after danger from the guilty was over. I believe 
TO CHE PEOPLE OF VIRGINIA. | there never was amore groundless slinder. If, 
Phe insurrection which occurred in Southamp- | under the excitement produced by the sight of 
ton last summer, Was, in every point of view, a | their nourdered neighbors and relatives, aud of the 
Most extraordinary event, most euweerdinar | mangled bodies of women and children, and in 
whether we have regard to its exciting causes be the uncertainty existing at the time as to the ex- 
its immediate mischiefs, or its general effects tent of the conspiracy, some few slaves were 
For, as the Very peculiar incentives by which ‘; slain, whom terror, not the sense of guilt, had 
Was instigated, could never have been detected | urged to flight ; far from being surprised at the fact, 
Fo any effort of reason Without the positive evi- much more imputing blame to the militia on thet 
— of facts developed in the trials of the con- ; account, a candid mind will find cause for wonder, 
‘ar and as the gloomiest imagination could , and for praise, in the extreme moderation with | 
mk. os te os. a ey of atrocious | sire they rege _ crt ganda eg 
this rebellion, so heat oe brief career of T e general effect whic — a s - 
fensesen wr'ont no haman sagacity could have  surrection produced upon the public mind, so far 
consequences ee those general and remoter as I could judge from my own observation and in- 
and which } Which have already flowed from it, formation diligently sought from others, was ex- | 
1s Dut too probably, may still flow on ; actly such as might reasonably have heen expect- 
; ed, and no more. At first, the’thought naturally | 


conse . : 
sige as’ the direct reverse of what common | 
ting od bare anticipated ; stranger than the presented itself, that the rebellion grew out of | 


2UB LIBERATOR. 


IF ‘Is there no difference between a vested inter- 





est in a house or a tenement, and a vested interest in a 
buman being ? No difference between a right to bricks 
pe pa m~ a right to the flesh of man—a right to 
ure fis Dody an rreade hie . 
will and aionk ae 





at your good 
There is this difference ,—the 
‘ nates in law, and is reconcilea- 
tice ; the claim (for I will not eall it a right) 
to the man, originated in robbery, and is an outrage 
upon every principle of justice, and every tenet of a 
igion.’—Fox We Buxton. 
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Tight to the house origi 
ble to jus 


Se 








aa ee of the insurrection ; and involving some more general plot for insurrection, extend- 
with wae dangers and mischiefs, compared ing to that whole district of country, if not fur- 
gress cal the murders perpetrated in its pro- ther ; and a thousand ramors (of course) were 
4 ferther he too partial and trivial to deserve inyented and circulated, well suited to confirm, 
of Del ought. The proceedings of the House keep alive, and renew that impression in the ner- | 
lief Po would almost seem to justify a be- vous and timid ; but all thinking men saw, at | 
ation was something prophetic in that once, that if any such general wok. Dae been = 
was him =, by which Nat Turner declared he agitation, the partial outbreaking of it in Sout mA 
ents on incited, and instigated to incite oth- , ampton was alone sufficient to avert its mischiefs. 
\y, tha ‘detestable and detested massacre ;name- There remained a vague sense of insecurity, aris- 
@:. at he had repeated Revelations from the | ing from the reflection, that the peer garb very 
> 


“Pit, which fully confirmed him in the impres- insurrections, however partial 


| and importance, the partial self delusion which | 


process by which he works on the minds of oth- | 


tion ;’ by ‘ revelations of the Holy Ghost,’ often | 


| no panic. 
afforded the main arguments, by which 


must, like the thunderbolt, fall on some particular 


spot ; and that, in the lottery of evil, it may per- 


chance fall on ourselves, our friends, or peigh- 
bors. This, I suppose, disturbed not the slum- 
bers of any man of ordinary firnmess. No such 
man entertained the least apprehension that any 
enterprise of the kind can never eventuate in any 
general, extensive, permanent injury to the frec 
white race, which, for the p:esent, constitutes this 
community ; since the first alarm must always 
dispel the danger. The only serious appreliensioa 
was, and is, that repetitions 6f servile rebellion 
may result (ia what all good men would lament) 
/such a destruction of the slavé race as imay ex- 
eeed the just measure of punishment, and the ne- 
_cessity of example. Whatever may be thought 
abroad, these people engage our care, not only 
_ because they are subjects of property, but because 
they are objects of humanity, and, in many in 
| Stances, of affection. As to that universal panic 
produced by the Southampton insurrection, those 
thrilling agonies of terror, affecting not only old 


women of both sexes, and children of all ages, | 


from infancy to dotage, but bearded men, men of 
reflection and courage ; that utter abjection of 
| Spirit, in short, and dastard cowardice, which, as 
| I am informed, certain orators of the House of 
Delegates, in the debate on the question of refer- 
ence of the memorial of the Society of Friends, 
‘depicted with such glowing eloquence ; I must 
protest, that [ have seen nothing of it. I never 
heard any thing of it, till I heard of that debate ; 


tability of the gentlemen by whom it was avouch- 
ed, I do not believe a word of it. [ am quite 
| sare, that the gentlemen who thought proper to 
| display their rhetoric on that topic, (those, at 


| and, to speak plainly, notwithstanding the respec- | 
| 


least, with whom Tam acquainted,) have never 
I know 


themselves felt any thing of this panic. 
| hundreds and thousands who are wholly exempt 
| from this panic. Do we see any symptoms of 
the panic in the conduct of the Southampton mili- 
tia? in the prowptitude and yigor with which 


| they suppressed the insurrection which is supposed 


tion after it was suppressed? Let it be put to 
the test of experiment, when afid how it may, ! 
am convinced the experimenterg will find there is 


Yet this supposed. panic has 





regard to the rights of slave property, but the 
schemes for abolition without the least regard to 
those rights, have been recommended ! 


| Was it wise to proclaim it to the world? to bond 


and free? thereby, so far forth as the publication | 


of the disgraceful truth can operate, encouraging 
our slaves to rebellion, as an enterprise of proba- 
Lie snecess, and little danger or difliculty, and 
discouraging their masters from any efforts of re- 


} oe . | 
sistance, as likely to be unsupported, and therc- | 


fore vain. Suppose information of the existence 


of such a panic, addressed to a body of practical | 


statesmen ; and suppose it agreed, on all hands, 
(as is reported to have been ‘ emphatically said,’ 
or rather repeated after Mr. Ritchie, who repeat- 
ed it after some southern editor, who copied it 
from the slang of the English newspapers,) that 
something must be done; that, unless somze- 
thing can be done, we ought to ‘flee to the 
mountains for our lives ;’ that, if nothing can be 


done, this land may be justly likened to Sodom | 


and Gomorrah, about to be consumed by fire from 
heaven, and the favored few must be warned to 


‘stay not in the plain ;’ how could it be account- 


ed for, that the direct obvious methods of dispel- 
ling alarm, and reassuring the community of safe-_ 
ty, should be overlooked? that no care should be 
given to revise and improve the ordinary police of 


‘the country, and to infuse into it more vigilance, 


activity, order, prudence ? that it should occur to 
no man, to provide such a disposable force, as 
would stifle the spirit of insurrection, if it exists, 
or quell it in its first movement? TIT say, with en- 


' tire eunfidence, that if the Legislature would only 


provide, that a company of minate men shall be 

drafted from each regiment on this side the moun- | 
tain, completely armed and equipped, placed un- 
der the command of officers appointed by the exe- , 
cutive, and acting under its general instructions, | 
trained with more frequency and care than usual, | 
subjected to martial law from the moment of 
warning—organized, in short, upon the principle 

on which minute-men were organized in the rev- | 
olutionary war ; this would be such a disposable 
force as would give complete assurance of safety | 
to the country, and render insurrection hopeless 
and innocuous, if not impossible. Who could | 
have anticipated, that the bloody horrors of the 

Southampton massacre, instead of suggesting | 
plans for stricter discipline, would give birth to 
schemes of emancipation? Who could have ima- 
gined, that the friends of liberation by abolition, 
and the friends of liberation by colonization, 
would, by that cause, be stimulated to more ac- | 
tive exertion, and to a rivalry of zeal? Who 
could have divined, that the projects of either par- 
ty would find, in the recollection of that scene, 
the motive to a more favorable hearing? Have 
the accursed deeds of Nat Turner and his gang. 
elevated the slave race in the opinion of our phi- 
losophers and philanthropists, and established a 
new title tofaver? If the wisdom of any of these 
projects was as certain and obvious as their ab- 
surdity seems glaring, ought they to have been 
brought forward ; ought they to have been enter- 
tained at such a time and in snch a juncture of | 
affairs, as to give the appearance at least, if not 
to manifest the refllity, that they are not recom- 
mended to our sense of justice er of policy, but 
addressed to our fears—our fears of danger, 
present or prospective, from our slaves? I 
blush—I cannot repress the sentiment—I burn 
with shame and indignation at the thought ! } 





to have produced the panic, or, in their modera- | 


not only | 
| the project of liberation by colonization with due 


| Suppose this unmanly panic does or did exist ; , 


' among a large portion of the citizens of the 


| There have been presented to the House of 
Delegates petitions from twelve counties and 1,188 
citizens in all, praying that some provisions should 
be made by law, for the removal of the free ne- 
groes from the commonwealth ; their views, it 
is obvious, are hostile to all schemes of emancipa- 
tion whatever, and their petitions seem not, as 
yet, to have attracted any serious notice. Peti- 
tions have been presented from sic counties, 
signed by 398 citizens, praying that an effort 
should be made to procure an amendment of the 
| Constitution of the United States, authorizing the 
| federal government to assist in ridding us of the 

black population : these also have hitherto esca- 
| ped particular notice. ‘Two Colonization Socie- 
| ties, and 366 citizens of four counties, have pre- 
| ferred memorials and petitious, suggesting (I state 
| their general object as I understand it) measures 
| for their removal, first of the free negroes, and 
| then of slaves hereafter to be emancipated by 
their owners, or purchased by the public at a fair 
price, with a view to colonization, and the ap- 
propriation of means to effect the purpose. Then 
there have been presented—a petition of sixty- 
one citizens of Warwick, the prayer of which I 
interpret to mean, generally, that something may 
be done—and petitions from Buckingham and 
_ Londoan, signed by no fewer than twenty-seven 
men,—and petitions from Augusta, signed by 
three hundred and forty-three women,—and a 
memorial of the Society‘of Friends (of Hanover, 
I believe)—and a memorial of a meeting of (we 
knew not how many) citizens of Albemurle, 
praying for the abolition of slavery ; some, upon 
the plan since preposed by Mr. Randolph : some, 
in general terms ; all without the least regard to 





the rights of slave property as by law established | 


and vested. 


And upon the strength of these petitious, it was 
said, ‘that the people, stimulated by recent oc- 
cuzrences, with a simultaneous movement and 
united voice, demanded the interposition of the 
Legislature, and required that something should 
_be done!’ And these are ‘the petitions from 


_garded, fur something to be done. As that 
- groaning of the table surely eann:t be attributed 
to the number of the petitioners, it must have 
been owing to their quality—or, perhaps, the 
phrase was suggested by the peculiar tone of the 
| petitions, and especially that of the three hun- 
| dred and forty-three ladics of Augusta, who 
(as the House was solemnly assured) will be 
compelled to tear asunder the ties that bind them 
to their country, and to ‘ fly to foreign lands in 
| pursuit of happiness and safety, if something be 
not done to arrest this threatening evil,’ that is, 
something which ‘in time will extirpate slavery.’ 
Were these ‘ doleful jeremiades’ (to borrow a 
phrase from Mr. Jefferson) composed by persons 
who would not count, or for persons who they 
supposed could not count? Or were they, in 
truth, only flourishes of rhetoric, intended to es- 
tablish the fundamental proposition, which is the 
common basis of all the projects, expressed in 
that happy saying, that something must be done ? 
There has been, I must say, a tone of exaggera- 
tion pervading the debates upon this subject, dic- 
tated no doubt by over much zeal, which would 
be ludicrous if it were not mischievous. 

The memorial of the Society of Friends, (the 
first, I believe, that was presented to the House,) 
was, after an unavailing opposition, referred to a 
select committee ; to which, of course, in the se- 
quel, were referred all the other memorials and 
petitions as they were presented. ‘This commit- 
tee having been, (for some reason not necessary 
to be inquired into,) rather slow in making its re- 
port, Mr. Goode, of Mecklenburg—thinking that 


the consideration of the subject by the House, | 


coupled with the langaage of the daily press, 
which had taken part in favor of abolition, had 
caused the diffusion of opinions highly injurious to 
the interests and to the peace of the country, that 
the action of the Honse on the subject was tse- 
less, that it was creating great pain and anxiety 
State, 
that it was raising expectations in the minds of 
the black population, doomed to a disappointment 
which could not fail to engender feelings danger- 
ons to all partles—moved the following resolution : 
‘ Resolved, that the select committee raised on 


the subject of slaves, free negroes, and the mel-, 


ancholy occurrences growing out of the trag- 
ical massacre in Southampton—be discharged 
from the further consideration of all petitions, 
memorials, and resolutions, which have for their 
object the manumission of persons held in servi-' 
tude under the existing laws of the commonwealth ; 
and that it is not expedient to legislate on the 
subject.’ Whereupon, Mr. Randoiph, of Albe- 
marle, moved to strike out the substantial part of 


| the resolution following the word ‘ Southampton,’ | 


and to insert an instruction to the committee, 
which would make the resolution run thus : ‘ Re- 
solved, that the select committee raised on the, 
subject of slaves, free negroes, and the melan- 
choly occurrences growing out of the tragical 
massacre in Southampton—be instructed to in- 


| quire into the expediency of submitting to the 


qualified voters in the several towns, cities, bor- 
oughs, and counties, of this commonwealth, the 
propriety of providing by Jaw, that the children — 
of all female slaves, who may be born in this State 
on or after the 4th day of July, 1840, shall be | 
come the property of the commonwealth, the 
males at the age of twenty-one, and females at 
the age of iitiecn, if detained by the owners 
within the limits of Virginia until they shall re-| 


sufficient to defray the expense of their removal 
beyond the limits of the United States : and that 


all quarters of the State,’ under which ‘ the table | 
almost literally groaned,’ crying out in lan-| 
guage so strong and so loud as not to be disre- | 


| the said committee have leave to report by bill ~ 


| or otherwise.’ 
_ have nothing to say concerning the motives 
which dictated this proposition to the mover, or 
which have gained for it the support of others: 
_ the motives of individuals are, generally, of no 
| importance to any but themselves, and affect only 
| their own consciences and characters. I am wil- 
ling to believe their motives virtuous: I discuss 
ouly men’s actions, and the consequences of them. 
It will be remarked, that the very frame of Mr. 
Randolph's proposition as he has connected it 
with the beginning words of Mr. Goode's resolu- 
tion, exhibits this project for the extirpation of 
negro slavery ‘ in time,’ as suggested by, as a con- 
sequence of, ‘ the melancholy occurrences grow- 
out of the tragical massacre in Southampton.’ 
This was, probably, the effect of accidental col- 
location : and I should not have noticed it, if the 
policy of such a measure had not been in fact re- 
commended, throughout the whole debate which 
ensued, by perpetual reference to the Southamp- 
ton massacre—its actual horrors, the greater hor- 
rors it portends, and terrors it has excited. 
the proposal of this scheme stands aeknowl 
the eldest born offspring of the Southampton mae- 
sacre, we need not doubt it will bave brethren, 
And the very proposal, and much more the lead- 
ing topic of argument in favor of it, contain a 
plain indication to those whoo it concerns, that, 
if the proposal should fail atthe present session, 
(as it must have been foreseen that it would,) a- 
nother insurrection and massacre, a@ repetition of 
servile rebellion, would serve to promote the evens 
tual adoption of the plan—or, perhaps, suggest to 
the friends of this great cause, an nnprovement 
' 





upon their plan, whereby emancipation, instead 
| of heing deferred to the children of slaves born 
_ after July, 1840, shall be given presently, to the 
| existing race. ‘The intelligence of the blacks— 
ay, and the ignorance of the whites—have been 
exaggerated, like the evils of slavery and every 
| thing else that belongs to the subject, as if fancy 
' held the pencil in her wildest mood, and mocked 
| at sober reason and truth : but, (if no incendiaries 
shall find encouragement to action m these ‘ mi- 
raculous ’ proceedings of the House of Delegates) 
there are some few blacks that have intelligence 
enovgh to understand such indications as these, 
' and to explain them to the rest ; and the great 
| hody of the whites have intelligence to understand 
' them too, though some few of them do not, and 
tv apply the means of obviating their effects. 
| : : 
| ‘There are two obvious remarks suggested b 
that part of Mr. Randolph’s amendment which 
| proposes to refer this hopeful plan of emancipa- 
| tion to the qualified voters throughout the Com- 
monwealth. The first is, that one cannot but ad- 
mire, that, either it never occurred to his mind 
| that the inevitable effect of referring such a ques- 
tion tothe people, in such a form, would be to 
_ present all the topies that belong to it, the same 
topics that have been debated in the House of 
Delegates, for public discussion, in every court 
_ yard, in every neighborhood, at every public meet- 
ing of the people for any purpose: or, if this did 
occur to him, he should be utterly unconcerned 
for the consequences to which such a public gen- 
eral discussion of such a subject might lead ; the 
agitating, exciting, maddening effects it might 
probably produce in either race, bond or free. 
| "fhe other remark is, that the reference of the 
' question to the qualified voters at large, would be 
a palpable evasion, if not direct violation, of 
those provisions of the new constitution whereby 
the representation of the several parts of the Com- 
monwealth is adjusted ; and if such a precedent 
were established, it would notonly render those 
particular provisions nugatory to all practical pur- 
' poses, but the very principle of a written consti- 
tution futile. ‘The history of the late convention 
cannot, I suppose, be already forgotten. All men 
must remember the vehement contest concerning 
the basis of representation, which so long distract- 
ed its councils, that that contest grew, chiefly if 
not entirely, out of this very subject of slave pop- 
ulation and property, and the unequal) distribution 
of it between the western and eastern parts of the 


°@ State ; that the western delegation demanded a 


representation to be apportioned, from time to 
lime, according to free white population only, to 
which a portion of the eastern delegation acced- 
ed, while the great body of it insisted, that rep- 
resentation ought to be apportioned upon a mixed 
principle of persons and interests, and this with 
an especial view to the security of our slave prop- 
erty ; and that the rrrangement of representation 
which was in fact made, was what the eastern 
delegation was at last content to take, though the 
western was unwilling to give ; as Our security a- 
grinst impositions of unequal burdens on our slave 
property, and against all manner of injurious legis- 
lation concerning it by persons who had little or 
no common interest with us in the subject. It 
was not supposed, atthe time, that they had as 
little fellow-feeling for us, as common interest 
with us. And now, within two short years after 
‘this arrangement of the representation was settled 
and ordained, a proposal is made to refer a plan 
for the violent abrogation of the rights of slave 
property without the consent of its owners, to the 
vote of the qualified voters throughout the com- 
monwealth! If sucha proposition should ever 
be adopted, of what avail would the scheme of 
representation ordained by the constitution, to the 
main purpose for which it was intended ? If such 
a precedent were once established, these appeals 
to people would soon grow into a system. here 
is a plausibility in such proposals well caleulated 
to work on the timid and wavering who falter un- 


der the sense of responsibility ; of whom some 


spectively arrive at the ages aforesaid to be hired | are to be found in all assembles of men. 


out until the nett sum arising therefrom shall be | 


Every question of great and vital interest— 
whatever the ordinary Legislature cannot consti- 
tutionally do—whatever that body, at present or- 
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ganized, cannot be prevailed upon to do, by its own | ported, there will be an influx of white population to 

authority—will be referred to the people in their | supply their place. But when—in what ‘lon 

The acts and be- | cess of time ’—will the aboiition and deportation be | rid of it without the process of abolition—and the 
same doctrines preached here, may, it we take no 


collective sovereign capacity. 


hests of the sovereignty are, in their nature, para- | completed? And while that work is going on, 
From them there is no ap- | what white man, impelled from any cause to leave "eare of ourselves, make our slave pro 
The obli- | his native land—if he can find another count 
gation of the constitution will be, in effect, abroga- | the world that will receive hin, much more if he the constitutional power of the Legislature to abro- 
ted. We shall h:.ve no fixed, settled principles of | may find a happy settlement in the immense regions gate our slave pro 
Government, to which authority will look for direc- | of the West—will ever emigrate to Virginia, and | of necessity, strong, invincible, absolute necessity. 
tion, and to which individaals may appeal for secu- encounter all the nuasberless and nameless dangers, | And of that necessity, what is the evidence? The 
rity of their rights—but a revolutionary Government | which the process of abolition and deportation can- | late massacre in Southampton ; the racking sense of 
—I do not mean a Government established after a | not fail to engender? 


mount and absolute. 
peal but the last—the appeal to heaven. 





hood to that State ; a «nuisance? to its owners—in 
which case, I am sure 


in sance’ to us. 


_insecority, the benambing panic, the unex? inguisha- 


have known how to get 


But the great arguweat by which 


, has been indicated is the plea 


es in favor of the abolition? We might, indeod, 

from a ic enetny ; but we never, 

ones should aie cial them from our friends 
itizens. 

Oe witon in mind, that these speeches have 

been delivered in the House of Delegates with all 

rliamentary solemnity , $0 as to make the deepest 

and most general impression ; and that they have 

been spoken, and written out to 

ished, in this city of Richmond, the place of all 


others, where their influence is most likely to take 


effect on the minds of the blacks, and spread. Well, 


therefore, bas this discussion been described as * mi- 


revolution, but a Government revolutionary in its | Mr Randolph (ss I am informed) recommended 
action—to which obedience, not being due by any this plan in debate, chiefly by the autherity of Mr 
ordinary social contract, must be exacted by force. | Jefferson. The highest degree of veneration for Mr 
The American principle of a written Constitution, | Jefferson, and the most boundless confidence in his 
according to the school of politics in which I was opinions, are nataral in bis grandson ; and amiable 
bred, enforces the obligation of the constitution, as | doubt not they are sincere ; and if he carries 
whutever it may be, sv long as it endures, on those | such sentiments to excess, it only renders him, per- 
who disapprove as well as on those who approve its | sonally, more the object of esteem. But fan mis- 
provisions, and requires a strict observance of them, | taken, if Mr Jefferson's authority is of force to make 
as the highest political and moral duty, from every men forego the exercise of common reason, and ne- 
functionary entrusted with the exercise of authority. | glect the plainest dictates of prudence. And I shall 


Let us suppose all objections to Mr. Randolph’s say boldly (without fear or care for the charge of | 


plan, founded on the violation it proposes of the | presumption it may bring upon me) that this pln, 
rights of slave property as vested by existing laws, by whomsoever devised, and by whosoever opinions 
surmounted—let us suppose those prejudices (if any | sanctioned, is unwise and impracticable, pernicious, 
one pleaseso to regard them) which attach men to | unjust and cruel. 
their rights of property of all kinds, and the moral | 
sense of right and wrong which influences vulgar to abolish the rights of slave property, without the 
minds, supplanted by a more liberal philosophy, or consent and against the will of its owners, hus been 
enlightened by a purer religion, or subdued by an claimed for the Legislature, and vindicated in de- 
imperious necessity which knows no laws and al- bate, would seem, to an ordinary observer of hu- 
lows no choice—and then, let us bestow a brief man affairs, altogether wonderful. Whenever, in 
consideration to the plan itself, in point of policy , the late Convention, any member of the Eastern 
and practicability : i shall confine myself to the Delegation expressed apprehensions for the security 
most simple and obvious views of it. ‘The plan pro- of our slave property, the Western Delegation, and 
ses, * That the children of all female slaves born | that portion of the Eastern which concurred with 


after the 4th day of July, 1840, shall become the | them, treated those apprehensions as idle fears, and | 


property of the Commonwealth, the males at the | even us mere pretences, and made the most solemn 
age of twenty-one years, and the females at the age | assurances that their constituents respected the right 
of eighteen, if detained by the owners within the | of slave property as highly as any other kind, and 
limits of Virginia, antil they shall respectively arrive | held them absolutely inviolable. I believed most of 
at the ages aforesaid, to be hired out until the nett | them were perfectly sincere—1 did not think they 
suin arising therefrom shall be sufficient to defray ' were all so—I apprehended there were some, who 
the expense of their removal beyond the limits of | even thought of the existence of slave property as a 
the United States.’ weakness in the constitution of Eastern society, 

Now, it is well known, that the owners of slaves | which they might play upon when it should suit 
must bear the charge of rearing the young, tending any purpose they night have in view, and by 
the sick, and maintaining the diseased, the decrepid | which they might bend us to their wishes. But, in 
and the aged ; that they must defray, and are only | my mind, it was wholly unimportant whether their 
able to defray, this charge out of the profits of the | professions were sincere or deccitfal; for, whoever 
labor of such as are in the vigor of youth or man- | has any experience of mankind, knows, that men 
hood ; and that, in the surplus of those profits over who vainly undertake to regulate aflairs and to di- 


and above their charge, and in the increase of their | rect events, are themselves so wnuci the creatures of | 


slave property, very frequenily only in the latter, | circumstances, the mere effects of causes, that none 


ble terrors, which it has produced throughout the 


| principal slaveholding districts of the State! ‘The | raculous!’ But the miricle isa menace of evil, 


| violate var rights of slave property, to ‘ extirpate sla- 


_ thereby imposed fetters on their own mind—are fain 


‘The arguments by which a constitutional power | 


eonsists their zain. And here is a plan, whereby 


the eharge of rearing the young born, after July, | 


but the imost vigorous minds are capable even of 
making an effort to resist them, much more rising a- 


necessity which our Western brethren are under, to 


very in time,’ and to begin the work without delay, 
is the necessity of relieving us from this our melan- 
choly state of fear, which (as they have alleged and 
repeated a thousand times) the advocates of the just 
rights of slave property themselves, representatives 
of the East and of the South, have described and a- 
vouched. And these having really (it seems) in- 
dulged in some flourishes of rhetoric, on that topic— 
having commitied themselves (as the phrase is) and 


to bear the taunt which is offered as an argument 
| for the justice. 
Strange as all this seems, there has been language 
held in these debates, yet more marvellous, I 
shall collect a few specimens from the printed 
| speeches of the advocates of abolition, in order that 
| the public may clearly apprehend the prudent care | 
| they have for our domestic peace and security. 
| The gentleman who opened the debate on that side 
| of the question was very, very moderate ; he only 
| referred to the declaration in the bill of rights, that 
| all men are by nature free and equal, and applying 
it to our slaves, said, ‘It was a truth held sacred by 
every American and by every republican through- 
| out the world. And he presumed it could not be 
denied in that hall, as a general principle, that it is 
| an act of injustice, tyranny and oppression, to hold 
any part of the human race in bondage against their 
/consent. That circumstances may exist which may 
| put it out of the power of the owners for a time 
| to grant their slaves liberty, he admitted to be possi- 
| ble; and if they do exist in any case, it may excuse 
| but not justify the owner in holding them. ‘The 
right to the enjoyment of liberty is one of the most 
| perfect, inherent, unalienable rights which pertain to 
| the whole hu:nan race, and of which they can ney- 
| er be divested, except by an act of gross injustice.’ 
| Another gentleman, after having suid, with equal 
modesty and trath, that * He was admonished by his 
| youth and inexperience, that this was a matter de- | 
manding the most profound experience, and the 
| greatest caution and delicacy, and that, therefore, 
| he had neither of those requisites necessary for its 





not a promise of ; 
ing (it | did sk ogy would say it) that the authors 
of these speeches, or any man among them has the 
least design to incite servile rebellion ; but, looking 
to the effect of causes put into action, I do say that 


if through supineness and utter exemption from those | 


fears that have been imputed to us, such an insur- 
rection shall break out, it will be owinz, not to the 
hallucinations or imposture of another Nat ‘Turner, 
nor to the seditious practices of negro preachers, nor 
to the machinations of the organized convention of 
free blacks in Philadelphia, nor to the dissemination 
of the incendiary writings of ‘The Liberator, or the 
African Sentinel, or the Genius of Universal Fman- 
cipation—bat to measures proposed, and to speech- 
es delivered, in our own Legislature, published and 
disseminated by our own public journals. By one 
of these, indeed, we have been comforted with the 
assurance, ‘that the intelligence of the slaves has 
long ago reached the point to which the fears of 
some imugined this discussion would conduct it. 
They have not now to learn those abstract theories 
which teach the universal equality of man and his 
rights ; but the same extent of intelligence informs 
them of the impossible, the worse thin hopeless ex- 


ctation, of engaging in a saccessfal strugyle for 
ra 5 te z | duties of police, intended to keep our slaves out of 


mischief, and in due subordivation ? 


their maintenance "—that is, in other words, they 
have a reason to be convinced, but not passions to 
be inflamed. Is the justness of this opinion upprov- 
ed by the saceess of Nat Turner’s imposture on his 
gang?) Orhas this improvement of slave intelli- 
gence, this perfection of stoical philosophy, taken 
place in the interval that has elapsed since the South- 
ampton insurrection? Letus not rely upon such 
assurances us these, and neglect to adopt for our- 
selves, since the Legislature will not adopt for us, 
those appropriate measures of vigilance and precau- 
tion, in which and in which only, we shall be cer- 
tain of the subordination of our slaves, and the se- 
curity of our homes. 

The evils of slavery have been displayed in this 
debate, with an emulation of eloquence, most ill- 
| timed, at any rate, if not (considering our actual 
| condition, and while yet no plan of riddance has 
_ been settled, and the question is whether any such 


fam very far from suspect-_ 


1840, aad the charge of maintaining the old, at bove them, or know to-day what sentiments they 
Jeast until the paren! stock which shall then be in | shall entertain to-morrow. Let us now see how the 
existence shal) pass away, is to be imposed upon the | professions made on that occasion, and those sol- 
owners, while the profits of those who are in the | emn assurances to the East, have been fulfilled. 

vigor of youth and manhood are to be taken away | Jt has been by some gravely contended (in the 
from them ! Without care for themselves, without | debate in the House of Delegates) that, though the 
care for their wives and children, all the profit of | rights of slave property, in respect of the parent 
their other capital, land or money, skill or industry, | stock now existing, are vested rights of property, 
must be devoted to the advancement of this scheme ; | yet there is not, and cannot be, any vested right of 
and even that fund would prove inadequate to en- | property in their increase yet unborn—as if every 
sure its success, or even to make 2 fair experiment | question of property did not depend upon the laws, 
of it. ‘They would become slaves to their slaves— | and was not to be ascertained by reference to the laws 
they must descend, indeed, to a much worse condi- | —and as if the same laws (they have been in force 


| decision ’—proceeded to pour forth a strain of dec- | plan is feasible) unwise, ill-judged and pernicious in 
_lamation, whereof I give the following specimens, | the extreme, and, in my opinion, those evils have 
as proofs of the * great caution and delicacy ’ which | been exaggerated too, in a imanner which sober rea- 
| he thought ¢ the mutter demanded .’—‘ This question | son must forever condemn. The subject is too large 
_of slavery, Mr Speaker, is one which seems, in all | for this paper ; neither is it necessary to my purpose, 
| countries and ages in which it has ever been tolerut- | that it should he here discussed. It appears to me 
ed, directly or indirectly, to have called to its aid | that the real nature of the evil has been very  indis- 
a mystic sort of right, and a superstitious sort of | tinetly understood ; while all the ¢ ills that flesh is 
veneration, that has deterred even the most intrepid | heir to,’ physical and moral, evils that flow from a 
mind from an investigation into the rights and an | thousand springs, have been indiscriminately impu- 
exposure of the wrongs on which it has been sus- | ted to this single cause. The least calin observa- 
tained.’—* I esteem, Mr Speaker, the exhibition | tion would have redaced the black catalogue of evils 
now before onr eyes, and the aspect which this hall | that has been exhibited, by the half or more: the 


tion—for they would have the master’s care upon | for ages) which give the owners of slaves a vested 
their minds and consciences without the sense of a 
master’s protection. Is it supposed that any tyran- 
ny ean subdue us to the patient endurance of such a 
state of things? Every prudent slavehelder in the 
slaveholding parts of the State, would either migrate 
with his slaves to some State where his rights in 
slave property would be secured to him by the laws, 
or would surrender at once his rights in the parent 
stock, as well as in their future increase, and seek 
some land where he may enjoy at least the carnings 
of his own industry. In the first place, the country 
would be deserted ; in the other, it would be aban- 
doned to the slaves, to be cultivated under the man- 
agement of the State. ‘The plan would result ina 
sacrifice, more probably an abundonment, of our 
landed, as well as the abolition of our slave proper- 
ty. Can any thing bat foree, ean any foree, tame 
us to wrongs like these ?—But suppose that, by 
some miracalous influence exerted upon our minds, 
we could be brought to submit to the experiment 
which Mr Randolph proposes to make upon our 
property and eur happiness, and to direct all our 
meaos and all eur energies to the accomplishment of 
this plan. ‘Then, all the children of slaves born af- 
ter the year 1840, will in 1858 and 1860, become 
the property of the Commenwealth, to be bired out, 


and thenceforth, until they shall earn by their labor | 


the means of transportation, and (I suppose) settle- 
ment, beyond the limits of the United States, 
There is not a man that ever bestowed a thought 
upon such subjects, who does not know, that property 
of any kind in the hands of thepublic is worse mana- 
ged, and more anprofitable than property of the like 
kind in the hands of individuals ; and slave proper- 
ty let out to hire under the management of public 
agents, having no other interest than to enhance to 
the utmost the expenses of their agency, will be pe- 
culiarly anproductive. Select the Iriends—select 
the Saints—-select the Philosophers ; the officers of 
this anomalous administrative department will give 
us the most flattering annual reports, and professions 
of benevolence, zeal and fidelity, without merey : 
but they will not fail to appropriate to themselves as 
large a share of the profits as they possibly can. 
The young men of twenty-one, and the young wo- 
men of eighteen, will not cease to multiply their 
race ; the breeding women will not hire for their 
victuals and clothes ; the children, the maimed and 











{there could be any property in slaves ; by which, 


erty secured to its owners by the constitution : slave 


property in the existing stock, did not also give them 
a like vested property in their fature increase. If the 
rights of property in slaves now in being, be adinit- 
ted to he property v sted by law, which the Legis- 
lature cannot constitutionally take away, how it can 
be reconciled with the integrity of common sense, 
that the right of property in their future increase, as- 
sured by the same laws, is not equally vested and 
inviolable, surpasses niy comprehension. One gen- 
tleman, as he was at first understood, denied that 


as he afierwards explained himself, he meant any 
eonstilutional property in them ; that is, any prop- 


at this moment presents, as the grandest revolution | 
of the age, a great moral revolution, in which our 

minds and opinions have triamphed over error and | 
interest, and left our judgments free to decide, and | 
our tongues free to speak the principles of justice 
and the voice of humanity.’ He argued that ‘slaves 
which were not property by the common law, were 
nade so by a statmoery enactment ; a stutaiory en- | 
actment, which, by the Operation of mere law, has 
erected, they (his opponents) suppose, an insur- | 
mountable barrier to those natural and unalienable | 
rights, which we cannot divest ourselves of, and of | 
which none others can divest us. The slave has a 

natural right to regain his liberty, and who has a_ 


least exercise of reason would have found some al- 
teration in a comparison of our condition, for good 
or evil, with that of other nations, and would cer- 
tainly have traced many of the evils complained of 
as infesting our society, to other parentage. For ex- 
ample: I myself heard a gentleman impute the pre- 
valence of the practice of usury to the existence of 
slavery—for, as. he ingeniously argued, the slave- 
holder obtains credit, and contracts debts, upon the 
fuith of the slave property he holds ; and when judg- 
ment is recovered against the pébr debtor, and he 
has to raise the money or go to jail, ¢ then comes the 
Paper-shaver, aud kindly proffers the money at 
thirty-three and a third per cent,’ and ¢ the very fact, 


property, according to him, is only statutory pro- 
perty, the Legislature is Competent to repeal the sta- 
tates whereby it is vested, and so to divest and ab- 
rogate thie property. ‘The novelty of the distinction 





is its only mierst ; for it deserves not the praise of in- 
|genuity. ‘Chere is no particular kind of property 
| mentioned in the constitution, and specifically as- 
‘sured to its owners. ‘Phe constitution intended to 
secure all kinds of property to its owners, against 
ithe power of the pubjic to take it away without 
| compensation ; a fundamental principle of all the 
governments of Christendom ; a principle, which 
Louis XIV. or Napoleon, in the plenitude of their 
| power, darst never openly invade. All our propor- 
| ty is vested and held under statutory or cominon 
law 3 and, asthe Legislature has surely the same 
| power to repeal the one as the other, I should like 
| to know what property is to be regarded as consti- 


there be any property which, according to this odd 
distinction, can be regarded as peculiarly statutory 
property, it is the Janded property of western Vir- 
ginia, all of which was derived under statute law, 
and modern statute law: may the Legislature by 
repealing the land laws, take that property away 
from its owners, if it shall see or imagine any cause 


tutional property, and therefore inviolable? If 


| 
| 
| 


to do so, and resume the disposition of it according 
to its arbitrary will ?—The constitution ordains, in 
express terms, thatthe Legi-lature shall mot pass | 
‘any law, whereby private property shall be taken 
for public uses, without just compensation: to ob- 
viate which stern interdict, it has been suggested, 
that the abolition_of sixve property, by seizing it in- 
to the hands of the communwealth, in order out of 


| see any thing in their own color, that eught to pie- 


higher right to reduce them to slavery again?’ 
‘ Look, Mr Speaker, to France.—Though we may 
deplore the scenes through which she has passed, 
aie there any here who do not rejoice at her revo- 
lution? I rejoiced, Mr Speaker, when her oppress- 
ed people tore down every monument of her former 





jerable and ancient was prostrated in the dust.’ 
(What? the good as well as the bad—the Chuistian 
religion as well as the Roman Catholic hierarchy !) 
*[ rejoiced when I saw a foreign Prince on the 
throne of the Bourbons. And, Mr Speaker, if those 
who ure not slaves here, were not what they are— 
if, Mr Speaker, they were white men in oppression 
and bondage, | would rejoice in a revolution here. 
It is the line which God and Nature has drawn be- 
tween us in their color, and the appalling consequen- 
ces of such a result are so deeply to, be feared, so 
solewnly to be deplored, and so decisively to be 
provided against’"—he means, not by measures to 
| keep the slaves in due subordination, but by projects 
for the liberation of them. 

I presume, this gentleman can hardly suppose, that 
| the blacks (Whom he had already told, that they 
| had a natural right to reguin their liberty, and upon 
| whom his eloquence will surely not be lost) will not 


} 


vent him from rejgicing at a revolt or a revolution 
efiected by them. [ was inclined to forgive the 
mistiming and misapplication of the common places 
of eloquence which abound on this subject, in consid- 
eration of that * youth and inexperience’ which the 
gentleman himself acknowledges, and upon the un- | 
happy Matthioli’s plea, that they were spoken, ¢ par 


kingly greatness. I rejoiced when all that was ven- | 


the diseased, will all be a dead charge upon the jts profits to defray the expense of deporting it, is 


general fund of profits. We may be quite sure, that 
the nett profits will never suffice to defray the ex- 
pense of the transportation of one half—no, nora 
tythe of the number of the annual increase—unless, 
indeed, it may be anticipated that this slave proper- 
ty of the Commonwealth, left to the dominion of 
1 who shall hire them from year to year, with- 
out any interest to preserve them, without any ob- 
ject but temporary gain, will be subjected to such 
hardships and privations, as will not only prevent 
all increase, but reduce the namber within some 
manageable compass—-in which view (and it is by 
no means an improbable one) the slaye trade in its 
worst form, was bomanity ‘o the urhappy victims 
of it, and ealeulated to inspire noble and generous 
sentiments in the rafians who carried it on, compar- 


not taking it away for public uses, but for the 
good of its owners, however they may think to 
the contrary ! a specimen of jesuitry that would 
have startled Ignatius Loyola himself. But ‘a 





voice has been heard from the west ’—a voice from 
Berkley—miraculous and overpowering as those 
‘loud noises in the Heavens,’ which were heard by 
Nat Tarner—x voice from Berkley, proclaiming the 
notable discovery, that our slave property is a ‘ nui- 
sance, and may be abated as such. And this no- 
tion, which seems to be the result of a mere confu- | 
sion of ideas, is inuded as absolutely conclusive.  [t | 





| indiseretion et volubilite de langue ;’ but they have 
been written out to be printed, and printed, and puab- 
| lished ; and indiscretion is as ofien as mischievous 
as vice, though certainly never so criminal. Anoth- 
er gentleman, with more art indeed, but in my opin- 
ion with equal indiscretion, said, that * He would 
not advert [no, that he would not] to the great 
principles of eternal justice which demand at our 
hands the release of these people’ [the slaves]— 
‘he would not examine here, the authority upon 
which one part of the human family assume the 
right to enslave the other—he would not open the 
great volame of nature’s laws, to ascertain if it is 


is rerparkable, thut this * nuisance ’ is more offensive | written there, that all men are alike in the sight of 
, ina direct ratio to its distance from the complaining | him, who must regard, with equal beneficence, the 


party and in an inverse ratio to the quantity of offend- | creatare of bis hands, without distinction of color or 


| ng matter in his neighborhood. That * magazine of | condition.’ 


Yet, iti the sequel, be did all this, and 


ed with the effects of this plan upon both races. | gunpowder ’ in the town of Norfolk, isa ¢ nuisance’ | arrived at the same conclusion with the friend who 
I have no thought that this plan, or any plan of the | to the county of Berkley, and to all the people of | had proceeded him in the same line of observation, 
kind, wil] ever be put to the test of actual experi- | the west! ‘The people of the west, in which there (to use a modern parliamentary phrase) ‘ that the 


ment; but if any such experiment shall ever be 
attempted, I apprebend that the parent slaves, sec- 
ing their childsea destined to enjoy freedom, will 
think themselves entitled to participate in the bless- 
ing, and that the yonng men, with liberty held up to 
them in prospect, will not be inclined to await pa- 
tiently the slow, interminable operation of that sin- 

alar aystein of finance on which the reversion is to 
,* nd. ‘There is no imaginable device better 
suited than this plan, to produce a general servile 
war, the consequence of which must be the desirue- 
tion of the negro race ; and in this way, possibly, it 
might tend to * extirpate slavery in time ;’ but all 
men who have any concern for our own peace and 
happiness, and ail who feel any real sentiment of 
hamanity towards the slaves, will concur i» con- 
demning and deprecating the means, as most ruin- 
ous and most crael. I see it has been gravely ar- 
gued, that when siavery shall be abolished through- 
gut the land, and the black race shall have been «e- 


are comparatively few slaves—in which there never 
;ean be any great increment of that kind of property, 
because their agriculture does not require it, and be- 
| cause, in a great part of their country, the negro race 
cannot be acclimated—the people of the West find 
our slave property, in our planting country where 
| it is valuable, a ‘ nuisance’ to them ! This reverses 
the proverb, that men bear the ills of others better 
than their own. [have known men sell all their 
slave property, and vest the proceeds in stock ; und 





| slave, as a living man, has a right to assert and re- 
| gain his liberty if he can.’ It was an observation 
| of the geutleman who opened the debate on the 
| side of abolition, in enumerating the evils of slivery, 
, that the slaves, * will be ready to flock to the stand- 

ard of an invading foe, whenever he may be dispo- 
| sed to tempt them to it by holding out to them the 

strongest temptation which can ever be presented to 

the human mind, namely, the possession of liberty; 
and that ‘we may often have enemies, who will 


\then beeome zealous for the abolition of slavery. | not be too magnanimous to avail themselves of ad- 


it could be done, the aggregate number of the slaves 
held by alj the orators, and all the printers, who are 
so willing to abate this ‘ nuisance ’ of slave property, 
held by other people—I suspect the census would 
be very shor. ‘The doctrines that have been for 
many years continually preached in Pennsylvania 
may, for aught I know, have rendered the slave 
property held in oar counties lying near in neighbor- 





' And it would be matter of curiosity to ascertain, if vantages which cost them nothing.’ Now, | ask 


any man, who has heard or read these debates in 
, the House of Delegates, whether, if a public enemy 
| were landed ow our shores, and he should issue a 
| manifesto with design to bring our slaves to his 
standard, and to arm them against us, there is a sin- 
gle topic which might be expected to be found in 
, Sach a manifesto, ecited to seduce and inflame their 





, Minds, that might not be extracted from the <peech- 


that we see such cattle daily raising into impor- 
_ tance from the dregs of society ’—not meaning * by 
_ dregs of society ’ the poor but honest man, ’ bat men 
| lost to honor, virtue and common honesty —‘ is a 
| proof of the necessity of a change of our condition.’ 
It was not perceived, that the argument conclodes, 
not that slive property only, but that all property 
upen the faith of which men may obtain credit, is 
an evil, and ought to be abrogated. And J most 
| conscientiously believe, that the day is not far dis- 
tant, when a direct attack will be made upon the 
very principle of property. {n these debates also, a 


the whole elaveho!ding country—idleneas, dissipa- 
tion, sensual indulgence, enervation, vice—luxury 
which tempts ‘ the epicure to the groaning tables of 
the palace, to banquet and to die ’—whatever, in 
short, is most degrading to the national character of 
a community, has been imputed to us, with a bold- 
ness and insolence, which could not fail to kindle 
lesentment, if we were conscious of a_ single 
trait of likeness in this attempt at caricature. 
As to the comparisons that have heen made, be- 
tween the people of the New-England States and 
those of the slaveholding States, in respect of the 
genesal diffusion of education among them, or rath- 
er the contrasts which have been run between their 
intelligence and our ignorance ; 1 shall not deny, 
that ‘ elementary education ’ is more generally dif- 
fused among the people of New-England, and es- 
pecially of Connecticut, than in Virginia, or any of 
the slaveholding country, or perhaps any country in 
the world, not excepting the lowlands of Scotland, 
and [ shall agree that that kind of education is a- 
bove all, the most truly useful and valuable in a re- 
publican society ; but I apprehend the superior- 
ity of the New-England States over us in this 
particular, is attributable to far other causes than the 
absence of domestic slavery there, and the existence 
of it here. To put the question fairly to the test of 
experience, Jet the coinparison be instituted between 
the state of intelligence of ‘the great body of the 
people ’ of Pennsylvania, and that ‘of the great 
body of the people ’ of the slaveholding country — 
or between ‘the great body of the people ’ of the 
western, and ‘the great body of the people’ of 
eastern Virginia. ‘This last coinparison has been 
attempted ; and the result is, a vast superiority of our 
western fellow-citizens over us, in intelligence, en- 
terprise and inoral worth! I presume the result of 
all such comparisons would depend very much up- 
on the pre-conceived opinions of those by whom 
they should be made. ‘The contest is idle, if not 
pernicious. I disdain to defend the moral character 
of our society. Depravation of the manners and 
morals of the citizens of a State, the necessary con- 
comitant, or the consequence of the existence of 
domestic slavery ! Witness the republics of Greece 
and Rome in their best days. Let common candor 
and justice give us credit for our virtues, and let 
malice make the drawback for vices ; still, this so- 
ciety of slaveholding Virginia, and I doubt not thut 
all the slaveholding country, may challenge a com- 
parison for purity of manners and morals, for kind- 
ness, generosity and honesty, with any people under 
the sun. It is, however, fair to state, that a gentleman 
born in eastern Virginia bears testimony against us— 
‘a slave population exercises the most pemieious in- 
fluence on the manners, habits and character of 
those among whom it exists, Lisping infancy 


| learns the vocabulary of abnsive epithets, and struts 


} 


be printed, and | 


the embryo tyrant of its little domain. ‘The 
sciousness of superior destiny takes poscea sc 
mind at its earliest dawning, and love of sane Of hig 
rule grows with his growth and strengthe re 


; : RS With hj 
stength. When in the subliine lessons of celia. 
ty he is taught to do unto others as he pens len 


others do unto hin, he never dreams that the 
raded negro is within the pale of that holy ¢ de. 
nless enabled to rise ubove the operation ® soa . 
erful causes, he enters the world with Miserable no. 
tions of self-importance, and under the gove _ 
of an unbridled temper.’ I au afraid that to 
young men every 


Mment 


oma 
where, ‘enter the world wih 


miserable notions of self-importance.’ 
(excepting the christianity in it) the p 


For the reg 


quoted, and a good deal more that follows jy of the 
same strain, is not original ; if it had been, | should 


have passed it by without notice. 
eastern Virginia the gentleman was born 
not, but [ am quite sure his ow 
would have suggested the accou 


In what part of 


1 know 


mn observation neve; 
nt he has given of 


us. ‘There is not a man in this whole country who 
does not remember playing in his boyhood with no. 
groes of his own age, and fighting with them, too 
upon a footing of perfect equality. He could not 
luok upon the face of a negro child in the Jang 
whose sprightly, cheerful, happy countenance wou); 
not beam with evidence that the description js not 


faithful to the facet. 


He could not have bestowed & 


thought upon the actual condition of our slaves— jg 


cou 


increase of that 


verted to hia 


not have reflected a moment upon the ratio of 
pulation—he could not have ad. 
statistics —without seeing, that we 


practise not the tyranny, when we attain to man’y 
estate, which he represents us as imbibing in oy 
youth, and without finding in that fact a complety 
refutation of the story he has thought proper to re. 
peat. But what shall I say to his wilful attempt 
dissuade the non-slaveholders atmong us, from unit. 
ing with the slaveholders, in executing the ording 


I cannot gee 


the following paragraph [extracted from his speech] 


in any other light. 


*At all times, the Non-slaye- 


holders of Virginia are subjected to the most outra. 
geous injustice by the presence of this population, 


lo prevent, as far as may be, 


the mischiefs of jp. 


subordination, police laws have, from time to time, 
been enacted—the execution of which, for the mog 
part, is thrown upon those who thewiselves own 


none of this property. 


In the character of pa. 


TROLS, they are made to perform onerous and dis. 
agreeable duties—not to protect themselves and 
their property, but to protect the slaveholders in the 
enjoyinent of that which it is. the interest of the 


non-slaveholders should not exist. 


He is thus made 


to fold to his own bosom. and protect the adder 
which stings him.’ The speech from which this ex- 
tract is taken bears internal evidence of having been 
laboriously prepared—-a speech made, rather thao 
spoken, and then caretully written out for the press, 

In the scheme of the Colonization Society (as | 
understand the explanation given of it by its princi- 
pal patron in the House of Delegates) the most sa- 
cred regard for the nights of slave property is pro- 
fessed, und I doubt not honestly designed ; howev- 
er in its indirect effects, it may impair the value, or 
impose a burdensome charge upon the profits of it 
This plan also looks to the ultimate liberation of the 
slaves, and to the removal and colonization of the 
whole black population ; that is, to the removal und 
colonization of the blacks now free, in the first in- 


issage ] have ‘ 





stance, then of the slaves hereafier to be emancipa- 
ted, and last, of slaves to be purchased of their own. 
ers by the public at a fair price, with a view to the 
colonization of them ; for which purpose, it is pr- 
posed to appropriate $200,000 per annum, to be 
raised (I suppose, for it is hardly to be iimagined that 
any other ways and means will ever be agreed to) 
by an additional tax on slaves. I shall not, at pres- 
ent, examine the policy or practicability of ship 
scheme ; most probably, I shall never have occa- 
sion to examine it. I have, however, looked at the 
gentleman's statistics and estimates, and they have ( 
raised in my mind not a little surprise. They am © 
founded, entirely, upon common arithmetic, without 





regard to the known elements of the political econo- 
my, which enter essentially into all calculations of 
the kind, and constitate, indeed, the only diffiealty 


in making them. 


I tell him that common arit!ine- 


tic will not work any one of his problems. Bat | 
have referred to this scheme now, only for the pur- 
pose of remarking, that I never should have expect. 
ed that the members of the colonization societies 
would press their schemes upon the attention of the 


Legislature, in the present juncture of affairs, when 7 


there was, in truth, so Jittle hope of success—when 


the only certain consequence they could apprehend 
general demoralization of the master race, has been | from the effort, was to increase the agitation of the 
represented us the necessary and inseparable effect | public mind, already alarmed by the rumors of pr- 
of the existence of slavery : and accordingly, igno- | jects—when they must have foreseen, that /heir 
rance in ‘ the great body of the people ” throughout | plans could only be recommended by the same lop 
ics of argument that would lay the grand work for | 


schemes of abolition without regard to the rights of 
slave property, ag well as their own—when the 
ought to have reflected, that it might appear (is 
the words of their own advocate) ‘ that excitemen 


and apprehension was the motive which impelled a 7 
to action, that the adoption of jtheir plan might bb 7 
regarded by the slaves as a partial ‘ concession © 


made in‘ the moment that an insurrectionary spit 
had displayed itself,’ and thus prove in incentive 


as 


ae 


other insurrections ‘in quick succession, until the ~ 
awful draina would be closed by sweeping from it § 
earth, a poor, ignorant, deluded and misguided pe 

ple :” that it was ¢ a sabject which ought never 

be publicly discussed, until the general sense of 
community was strongly inclined to efficient acti! 
and the time, the mode, and the measure of such 
action generally understood and sanctioned ;” '% 





‘above all, we ought never to excite in the nine 
of this ignorant class of our population, delux? 
hopes and expectations,’ making * them tore 


happy and ourselves less secure.’ 


1 should neve 


have expected, that the gentleman who recone : 
ed this scheme of colonization to the House, "0 
have done so, after seeing the tarn which the ” 
ject had taken, and after finding all his arguments 
prove that something must be done, would sure! 
be perveried to the accomplishment of the pup © 
widely different from his own, and, in his opinions 
most unjust and pernicious, How could it pos?! 
have escaped his reflection, that the same prude! 1 





and just reasons, which he hinuself assigne 
the impropriety of entertaining the project 
tion, applied with equal force against his ow? 
Will the members of the Colonization Sociely 
perceive, that their exertions work effects | 
their purposes? From the first, their p! 


d to s0® FT 
of 4 nolle 
plan’ 
neve? 


ans hav? 


been continually engendering vague hopes " 


: ° in 
slave population, which supplanted contentmer! 


their minds—* made them more unhappy, # 


nd oF | 
fiorts ba 


selves less secure:”’ and now, their effo! 
mainly contributed to engender projects of an 
kind, yet more delusive to the slaves, and pernie 
and dangeroas, in every point of view, 1 | 


well as to us. 
storing these people to the region in which 
had planted them, and to whose climate * 
fitted their constitution—the idea of ben 
only our condition and theirs by t 
making them the means of carrying back ' 
continent, lost in the profoundest depths 
barbarism, and unconscious of the exisien 
God who created them—not only the aris, 20 
forts, and multiplied advan 
what is more valuable than all, a knowledge 


of civil | of 1? 


We are told, * that the idea of ® 


ich niet 
she 1 | 


fining © | 


he removal, 


ap” Es 
of sa°9ft 


ce even ® 


setae 


of 


religion, intelligence of a redeemer—is O°. aj 


grandest and noblest, one of the most ex 
glorious ideas which ever entered intu 
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» Ne con. , of man. It may be so to ong w ens Preshen F ve a effect but one, let it flow | Sawyer had ever heard of the existence of such a deed which manifested that intent was dove in | For the Liberator. 
‘3100 Of hie HON tw their imaginations to hope that it ca 26 Mneuscretion or over-much Zeal, and not | law, hefore she took the boy inte school, we are not. this count Te pebtigh igh od ; 
power kindle thei * with me, the vastness of the from vicious design, be excusable and bins Laka nape: 4. ’ this country. To pa a paper here, w | WILBER of we 
athe ‘hie be realized 5 goes e nobleness, for it ar- worthy in thei E praise- | able to say ; but it is very likely she never had. jntent to send it to another State, to persuade one | ; 
pte nie : ndeur takes away i es See ld 4 wath te ’ | She was promised to be arraigned at the next Su-| or more persons there to commit murder, or trea- | Mr Garrison—lI find that the Wilberforce set 
Christian). Free absolute impossibility. © most earnestly and deliberately reecom- | perior Court iu the newly formed coanty culled son. the law regards as a libelof peculiar atrocity, t'ement has far exceeded the expectations of many, 
thems ci pwerve a western member states, that & off | mend to all the people of the slaveholding parts | * Cherokee,” on the fourth Monday of this month, | d : : all : ae : pt 
iy ne oe | neo the east, had called on the of Virginia—and moreover to all the le of provided she persists in teuc!ing the bo » and no supposed freedom of the press will screen | (especially our enemies,) in its rapid growth, within 
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pd no. tions a relieve us from the impending danger: | posed to the same dangers—to discourage every never man spoke—and she is forthwith visited by a ciples of jurispradence, it is laid down by the ed that set ement to about 2,000 souls, within this 
Motiv ie, ort have heard that the eastern aieunee Sneee Paaese by his own exumple, and by advice to his | rutan Guard, with bayonets fixed, and ordered to | highest judicial authority that every publication |short space of time. What a vast difference be- 
vorld pe! an id call upon the western rp. pin tare eenevats, the coanleting among them of the pa- | desist. ‘This, too, in a land of freedom !—in a coun- | which has a tendency to Bao Bh Sekt migchich, | tween thi Fis ace sete “_ 
Or the reg dh them, in some ores 85 ‘Wher oman Fine ans ° — abvlition presses, upon the | Wy eee oot “6 se legal right to remain an) whether by causing irritation in the minds of the | coast of Africa! The Colonization Society has 
theta. psn pe “be b a ~ tured any whether ber aed tolerate the nenipuing 3 rr Ag ine Pee ee as ee ax | people, that may induce them tu commita breach | heen straining to accomplish in sixteen years, what 
ga, whether be ae ples of it ia hi ee f the publi > it be m blic | ; , ‘ 
. lon po peer principles of it in his own wind, f cendiary. I do not think, and therefore L-do not | Colored People in Maryland.—Several of the aa - Ao steading a ptkes the religion, hes beea done in about Eee wager’ beater the 
hoe uld settled tae | understand it was not announc- say, that our abolition presses are wilfully incen- Baltimore papers publish two new acts of the Mary-| op cone recht «gb ltee bag - ~ak'g end advantage it has had over t + pielall dailies, 
n ‘te canoe pate? er it was, the time, the juncture, the | diary ; and therefore, [ entertain no resentment | !and Legisluture, oze relating to all Colored People, publication whieh tends to dazede, revile and | Hundreds of dollars have been collected and lavish- 
ation never ed. | predicament in which the question stood, the towards the editors. But to us it can make no | and the = to free ee ee Phey oceu-| defame persons in considerable situations of pow- | ed, and continue to be wasted upon that colony, 
2 ind very pre ae manifested in the debate, might odds, whether their publications are editorial or | PY several columms.—'The tumore Chronicle re- tatty faye situa : 4 = t 
‘Ss given of temper already man ive his countenance contributed—in the fi f h marks as follows : er and dignity in foreign countries, is taken to be | where, before half, or | may say two thirds of its 
pe A have admonished i olition et od : fi it i di tat d ‘Ry: di ails of tachaais af Oe ‘The i oy f those |: , treated as a libel ; and particularly where it has emigrants become naturalized to the climate, they 
od with ne > at scheme of abolition Ww watever ; for, it was —dictated by indiscretion or carelessness of con- i€ intention of those laws was, and their effect | tendency to interrupt the pacific relations be- A, 


must be, to expel the free people of color from this 
state. They will find themselves so hemmed in by 
restrictions, that their situation cannot be otherwise 
than uncomfortable should they elect to remain in 
Maryland. ‘These laws will no doubt be met by 


elats are swept away as with a besom of destruction. 
tween the two countries. If the publication con- | xo. 45 with the settlement of Wilberforce. ‘They 


tains a plain and manifest incitement and pe.sua- ‘ ; 
sion addressed to others, to assassinate and destroy | have the salubrious air of the high latitades—they 


the persons of such magistrates, as the tendency prefer going there, because they are not exposed to 
is to interrupt the harmony of the two countries, | the danger of the seas, nor the enormous expense of 


them, too, 
e could not 
the land, 
ance would 
0n is not 


that no such scheme as he could think | sequences, or blindness to them ; to us the dan- 
obvious t i ever be agreed to by those friends of ger and the mischief are the same, as if they 
just, woulk : o had made up their minds to set at were dictated by the most malignant design. 
lition, pe of slave property. If I could The effusions of inflammatory matter they have 
ie catieman, that it is possible to already poured forth, and the temper in which 


abo 


nought the 
ree with that gent 
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ork which human wisdom he’ otf “5 : : or remain in a very unenviable condition.’ armony may subsist between us and the ci.IZ0NS | jects to his Majesty King William LV ; whose 
haves set with more ditheulties 5 that it is not to he ac- immediate neighborhood of our dwellings, threat- y of all the other States. But how is this Union ’ Biady Bioy debby leuy 


ng, that we ‘ished by a simple expression of Legislative ens the more danger and mischief for coming 7 Upon the foregoing, the Boston ‘Telegraph | cre not so hard to theor as the laws of the U. &, 
complished by * 
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that it would require the most consummate 
na 


will ; 
sand m 
ty, and days 4 ths | @ ses 
se digest and mature it for practical opera- 
t 3 v ate 
“ Until that work shall be completed, the 
re matared, and ascertained to be feasible, all 
plait } I 9 ' 1 
8 he 
ague suggestions OF | 
v th mischief. But, in trath, lam convinced that 
wit bs ° 


» plan for : 
wh of the slaves, is possible. é 
to the subject, over and over again—I 
have examined all the schemes for the purpose, 
that have been proposed in time, with a willing | 
ness and earnest desire to be convinced, vuatil [ 
found them all hopeless ; and I have never omen 

. that would bear the slightest touch of exami- | 
te It might be possible to remove and col- | 
‘es; the adoption of any of these | 
may, in effect, expel us_ 


po! tation 
my mind 


nation. 
onize the whites ; | 
abolition, 
but it is morally, politically, 
physically, impossible to remove aud colonize the | 
black population en masse. N ecessily, it _ | 
been argued, imperiously dictates abolition ame 
deportation. On the contrary, we lie under an | 
invincible necessity to keep them here, and to 
hold them in subjection ; a necessity imposed upoa | 
For I firmly believe, that it | 


schemes for 
from our country : 


us by Providence. ' 
was 2 dispensation of Prov idence which sent them 
hither ; it is the dispensation of Providence, that | 
here they shall remain ; and Providence, in its | 
own good time, will dispose of them and us ace | 
cording to its wisdom. — Such a change as is pro- | 
posed, of the destiny of millions of human beirzs, | 
is a work too mighty for the finite wisdom of man, 
and it is the part neither of true philosophy nor of 
true religion to attempt it. j 

In the event, the House adopted the following 
preamble and resolution : * Profoundly sensible of 
the great evils arising from the colored population 
of this Commonwealth ; induced by humanity as 
well as policy to an immediate effort for the re- 
moval in the first place, as well of those who are 
now free, as of such as may hereafter become 
free ; believing that this effort, while it is in just 
accordance with the sentiments of the community 
on the subject, will absorb all our prescut means ; 
and that a further activa for the removal of shaves 
should await a more definite developement of pub- 
lic opinion—Resolved, that it is inexpedient for 
the Legislature to make any legislative enactment 
for the abolition of slavery.’ It is obvious that 
the question of the abolition of slavery is inten- 
tionally kept alive ; and the agitating, perplexing, 
annoying effects of a genera) discussion of it, are 
visited upon the people of the slaveholding dis- 
tricts of the State, to the manifest detriment of 
their property, and the probable jeopardy of their 
tranquillity and safety. 


} 


Now, [too think, that something must be 
done ; and I shall give my fellow-citizens, with- 
out reserve, my deliberate opinion what it behoves 
them to do, 

\. I earnestly recommend them to provide 
(quietly and silently, but, at the same time, 
promptly and sufficiently) arms and ammunition 
for the defence of themselves, and their families 
and neighbors ; to concert. their plans of action 
among themselves, in anticipation of any insurrec- 
tionary spirit that may manifest itself among the 
slaves ; to hold themselves in constant readiness 
to meet and suppress servile rebellion, at a min- 
ute’s warning ; to arrange voluntary bodies of 
minute men, in short, appointing convenient 
places of rendezvous for them; meantime, to 
maintain the strictest discipline ; to stifle the 
slightest breath of sedition, to exercise the closest 
vigilance, to infuse the utmost activity, the high- 
est order and prudence into their ordinary police, 
of which it is susceptible. Let no man shun the 
patrole duty. Let there be no inhumanity towards 
ae pit whatever cause of excitement may 

wa credit, none—but no neglect, 
no imprudent indulgence. If we exercise due 
caution, no want of discretion in others will en- 
danger our peace ; if we neg 
er care for ourselves 
that others will exe 





lect or remit a prop- 
» we need not now expect 
er alan 7 reise any cave for us, and our | 
és and children must bear the consequences of 
our supineness and foiiy, 
5 7 


“- 


i sae _ and considerate representatives 
dondensitans 2 await, and in effect to invite, a 
inane’ nt of the public sentiment, it is hardly 
Souther: bf. the people of Eastern and 
rte eta of the vital importance of their 
sideration of pers ‘rust in Heaven, that no con- 
private shoriit ph ap friendship, no partiality for 
their ree hice have the least influence on 
tives, with a rah will select their representa- 
which their Res regard to this question ; upon 
ty, their ih oe! their prosperity, their safe- 
depends—that ee in this our native land, 
not openly “i ley will return no man whe shall 
abolitien ” tas ges and abjure all projects for 
ation dione Prospective, or for the liber- 
short, profess yo colonization ; all schemes, in 
Ot process Te. at object, by whatever means 
Wot presume kan “sd Western fellow-citizens I do 
seriously and d Whee advice : but I hope they will 
we any poe e re apd consider whether they 
Abolition of sla iad hich can be accomplished by the 
Projects for heel, (if that were possible) or by 
cather effect a (ton which can never have any 
erty, to jenn, - to impair the value of our Pprop- 
torch which sp our peace and safety, to light a | 
some of oe. Mit shall consume the dwellings of 
*, Will surely be extinguished in negro 

t, if they have any ends in 
uch projects, portending such con- 
Ment of, ma really tend to the accomplish- 
10 consider whet paeeniable meaus, I pray them 
Means, A ‘ther any end can justify such 
nd then, their next elections will resolve 


View, wh 
Sequences, 


onths of the severest la- | 


the abolition of slavery, and the _de- 
| have given | 


| matory, dangerous, mischievous. 





Qrertion, whether inflammatory language, 


from them. 'The public sentiment, we see, is to 
be ‘ developed ’—the subject is to be discussed— 
and he that does not foresee in what tone it will 
be discussed in the public prints, cannot be made to 
take warning. Let us pay no regard to the claim 


kind must be fraught which may be asserted for the independence, of 


the press: if, in the exercise of their indepen- 
dence, they choose to print, we, in the exercise 
of our independence, may choose to suppress, to 
the utmost of our power, what we deem inflam- 
Every man has 
a perfect right to withdraw his subscription from 
any newspaper, and to discourage the circulation 
of it ; and if he thinks the opinions it maintains 
likely to produce evil, he is bound in duty to his 
country, to exercise that right. 1 have been cred- 
ibly informed, that the publications contained ina 
certain independent press during the late war, 


| giving an account of the defenceless condition of 


Washington, were the real ingentives to Gen. 
Ross's visit to that city. The claim to such in- 
dependence of the press, as not only gives it free- 
dom to publish, but a right to free unrestrained 
circulation among those whom the circulation 
may injure, is, in truth, a claim to absolute do- 
minion ; which I shall never acknowledge in any 
man or set of men whatever. I want no sedition 
laws—I would have none—there is a check, a 
sufficient check, in the influence of public opinion, 
if timely, promptly and vigorously exerted ; and, 
in my deliberate judgment, prudence, justice, ne- 
cessity, require the people of the whole slave- 
holding country to unite in the exercise of that 
check, upon the present occasion. 

I have thus laid before my countrymen, a full 
and fair account of the House of Delegates of the 
measures proposed and the doctrines broached 
there, and of the projects not yet abandoned, upon 
which they are called upon to reflect and to act. 
My conscience acquits me of ill will towards any 


makes the following cutting remarks : 


Isthis right? Is this justice? Is this doing as 
you would be done by? Must men, women and 
children in great numbers, be banished from this land 
of freedom, where the leading doctrine is « All men 
are born free and equal,’ for no other reason than a 
dark skin ? Se says Maryland. In this wholesale sys- 
tein of banishment, we mistake greatly, if some of 


or if they remain at home, obliged to submit to worse 
than Egyptian bondage. 

We would conjure the fathers in Maryland to 
pause and reflect, before they commit the rash act 
of banishing their own children, for no other reason 
than to rid themselves of their own shame. The 
child ought not to suffer for the sin of the father, 
nor should the father have the narrowness of soul to 
allow it. ‘He that provideth not for his own 
household, is worse than an infidel.’ 





session of the Alabama legislature, is one which 





| 


i 
} 


requests the governor to open a correspondence 
with the governor of those States in which ‘ in- 
cendiary publicutions relative to slaves have been 


issued,’ for the purpose of procuring their sup- 


pression, or at least of preventing their being sent 
into the slaveholding States. It further declares 


that the refusal of any State to make use of the 





} 


| 


man or set of men : it is a deep sense of the duty | 


I owe to society, that alone prompts me to this 
publication of my opinions. I have given the 


| 


means which it possesses, for the suppression of 
such publications, will be regarded by Alabama, 
‘as evincive of a spirit hostile to that friendship 
and good understanding which characterise sister 
States, and as inimical to her peace and safety.’ 


Kingston, (Jamaica,) Feb. 17.—By an ex- 
tract taken from one of the Cornwall papers, we 
are informed that the Baptist missionaries, Burch- 
ell and Gardiner, have been lodged in jail to take 
their trial for preaching sedition. 


jc A resolution has been adopted by the Co- 
lonial Assembly of Jamaica, 20 to 6, that IT 


public my thoughts fully and freely, and I would | WOULD NOT ENTERTAIN ANY MEASURE 
as freely give my name, if I did not know that! TENDING TO MELIORATE THE CONDI- 


arguments or o- 


that could add no weight to 
APPOMATTOX. 


pinions. 





SLAVERY RECORD. 
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VIRGINIA POLICE. 

The Police Bill which is now a law, prohibits 
slaves, free negroes and mulatto preachers, wheth- 
er ordained <r licensed, from preaching or hold- 
ing any meeting for religious or other purposes, 
either by day or mght, to be punished with 
stripes, not exceeding thirty-nine lashes for every 
offence ; any person being authorised to appre- 
hend the offender without a warrant previously 
obtained ; it also prohibits all negroes, &c. from 
attending any such preaching or meeting con- 
ducted by negro preachers, or even by white 
preachers in the night time, without a written per- 
mit from their owners, masters, or their agents, 
to be punished for every offence in like manner ; 
any person, however, is permitted to take his slave 
with him to hear religious instruction, conducted 
by white ministers in the night ; slaves of any one 
owner not prevented from assembling at any time 
for religions devotion ; no free negro to be suffer- 
ed to keep or carry any gun or military weapon, 
the arms and ammunition to be forfeited to the in- 
former, and the offender to be punished with 
stripes as aforesaid ; and it takes away from the 
county courts the power to grant permission to 
keep or carry such weapons, as heretofore ; it 
declares it felony, punishable with death, for any 
slave, free negro, &c. to assault and beat, wilful- 
ly and maliciously, any white person, with in- 
tent to kill ; punishes with stripes for the first of- 
fence, and with death the second, any slave, free 
negro, &e. who shall hereafter write, print, “or 
cause to be written or printed, any book, pamph- 
let, or other writing, (or knowingly cireulate the 
same,) advising persons of color in this state to 
make insurrection, or to rebel ; and if the offend- 
er be a white person, imposes a fine of not less 
than one hundred, nor more than one thousand 
dollars ; punishes with stripes free negroes, &c. 
guilty of riots, routs, unlawful assemblies, tres- 
passes and seditious speeches ; declares the re- 
ceiver of stolen goods from slaves, free negroes, 
&c. knowing the same tu be stolen, whether 
white or colored, as guilty of larceny, and to be 
punished in the same manner as the thief. 

The act tu be given in charge to the grand ju- 
ries, and the attornies for the Commonwealth re- 
quired to lodge information of any violation of 
its provisions in their knowledge, or of which 
they have cause to suspect any person, before the 
proper court or jury. To take effect on the first of 
July next.— Richmond Telegraph. 





Interesting Case.—With cheeks burning with 
shame for our country, we copy the following para- 
graph from the Cherokee Phoenix of the 16th inst : 

On last Tuesday, a company of the Ga. Goard 
visited a school in this place under the care of Miss 
Sawyer, a missionary ander the American Board. 
Jt had been understood by them that she had been 
giving instruction to a little black boy, and teaching 
him to read the Bible. Miss Sawyer was warned, 
by a Sergeant who commanded the Guard, to forth- 
with desist from teaching the black boy. It appears 
that at the last sitting of the Legislature of Georgia, 
an act was passed making it unlawful for any person 
to give instruction to any black person in the State, 
under the penalty of a of not less than $1000 
nor exceeding $5000, and imprisonment until the 
fine is paid, for every auch offence. Whether Miss 
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EXTRAORDINARY CHARGE! 

The Loston Courier of Wednesday contains the 
following extract from a Charge of Judge Tuacu- 
ER, at the opening of the Municipal Court in 
March. We have not room for comment this 
week. 





Gentlemen: To one other subject, of a general 
character, connected with oor domestic peace, 
and bearing upon our political relations, { will 
ask a moment’s attention. Composed as thot so- 
ciety is, to which we owe allegiance, of numer- 
ous classes, each engaged in its own proper pur- 
suit, experience shows, that we depend for hap- 
piness, in a great measure, Ou every one keeping 
ia his own place, and minding his own business. 
To attempt to confound the elements of society, 
is the work of an incendiary. ‘The errors and 
imperfections of the political system, defects in 
its laws, and efforts for its improvement, are 
proper subjects for grave and decent discussion. 
But society must not suffer the passions of men 
to be its legislators. If defects exist in the polit- 
ical system, the wisdom of the sages of the state 
ought to be put in requisition, to effect their a- 
mendment. In other hands, an unskilful remedy 
will be apt to increase the disease. 

In this Commonwealth, the great principle of 
equality among the citizens exists legally and 
practically. But we are one of several states, 
united under a national bond. If individuals, in 
private life, must use their liberty so as not to do 
wrong to others, surely each state, in the exercise 
and enjoyment of its political rights, is bound to 
respect those of every other state in the union, 
and to do nothing, and to saffer nothing to be 
done by its citizeus, to their prejudice. While 
we expect this from their justice, we, on our part, 
are bound by the golden rule to mete to them the 
same measure. 

We know that slavery exists in many of these 
states—unhappily entailed upon them by their an- 
cestors, while they were Colonies of Great Bri- 
tain. ‘Their eminent citizeus and statesmen, per- 
ceiving with just alarm the growing evil, in all 
its magnitude, have begun to consult for its re- 
moval. | It eannot be proper or lawful for those, 
who are happily free from this great calamity, to 
do any thing to add to its difficulty. We ought 
rather, as brethren of the same family, and boand 
to cultivate the ties of brotherhood, to aid them 
with our wisdom and benevolence, and to encour- 
age them to complete the great work. But whilst 
it is recollected, that this evil has been rivetted 
upon their society by a course of ages, it must not 
be forgotten, that it will require much time to ef- 
fect its removal. Violence may greatly retard it, 
but cannot expedite that desirable event. 

Now, Gentlemen, it is undoubtedly a misde- 
demeanor, and indictable as such at common law, 
for one to attempt to persuade another to comunit 
murder, robbery, perjary, or any other crime, 
whether such persuasion be verbal or written ; 
and whether the offence be perpetrated in conse- 
quence of such persuasion or not. So it is a mis- 
demeanor to attempt to commit any crime, where 
the unlawful intent is manifested by an overt act, 
which indicates such intent. It is not material, 
whether the crime is to be perpetrated here, or in 


their own sons and daughters are not expatriated ; | 


Alabama.—Among the acts passed at the late | 


long to be preserved, if those who enjoy its bene- 
fits, cherish towards each other mutual hatred ? 
If publications which have a direct tendency to 
excite the slave population of other States to rise 
upon their masters, and to involve their families 
and property in a common destruction, are here 
published and circulated freely, may not the citi- 
zens of those States well imagine, that such pub- 
lications are authorized by our laws? Ifsuach 
publications were justified and encouraged here, 
it would tend to alienate from each other the 
minds of those whose best political happiness and 
safety consist, in preserving in its full strength the 
bond of the Union. 

Believing that the laws of this Commonwealth 
are not liable to this reproach, I deem it to be 
my daty to express to you at this time, my opin- 
ion, that to publish books, pamphlets, or news- 
papers, designed to be circulated here and in oth- 


| er States of the Union, and having a direct and 


necessary tendency to excite in the minds of our 
own citizens deadly hatred and hostility against 
their brethren of other States, and to stimulate 
the slave population there to rise against their 
masters, and to effect by fire and sword their e- 
manecipation, is an offence against the peace of 
this Commonwealth, and that it may be prose- 
cuted as a misdemeanor at common law. It is 
said that pamphlets and papers of such character 
have been published in this city and sent into the 
Southern States, and that they have caused great 
alarm and complaint there. It cannot be denied, 
that it is just cause both of alarm and complaint. 
Some time since, a pamphlet was put into my 
hands, the author of which, I am informed, has 
since deceased, which contained, as I thought, e- 
nough inflammable matter on this subjeet, to set 
all the States south of the Potomac into a blaze. 
However unwise and unjust may be the system 
of domestic servitude, it is not for us to put into 
the hands of the slave the sword and the brand. 
Nor can any civil or servile war rage in any 
other State of this Union, without effecting, in 
some degree, our own peace—since we may be 
compelled by our political relation to bear a part 
in the conflict. I cannot but hope, therefore, 
that our citizens, if any of them are so inclined, 
will refrain, in future, from such dangerous pub- 
lications—that they will leave to those who feel 
and suffer from the calamity, to find a remedy 
and redress for the wrongs of siavery—to time 
‘which meliorates every thing—to the enlightened 
and humane sp:r't of our age-—and to the benign 


influences of Christianity. 


The last Boston Christian Herald thus alludes 
to the foregoing Charge : 


A Judge in this city, in enumerating and ex- 
plaining the indictable offences, in his charge to 


oned the publishing of a newspaper, calculated tu 
excite insurrection among the slaves in the south- 
ern States, as one of these offences, and said or 
intimated, that he had such an one put into his 
hands, alluding undoubtedly to the Liberator, 
which advocates the abolition of slavery. We 
were sorry to hear of such remarks from a learn- 


a3 it appeared like travelling out of his way, un- 
n>cessarily, to find something, which might gain 
him the applause of southern slaveholders. 
had also the appearance manifested by the legis- 
lative Masonic Committee of Rhode Island—the 
Masonic Jackson legislature of Maine, and the 
Masonic Nationals of our own Massachusetts leg- 
islature—in attempting to tamper with, and 
cramp the liberty of the press. 

The editor of the Liberator has constantly de- 
nied any wish to excite insurrection among the 
slave population—he has uniformly endeavored to 
dissuade the colured population from such a 
course. He has recommended quiet submission 
to the slave, while he has spoken with honest 
freedom against slavery ; and who that is not 
himself a slave may not speak in favor of liberty, 
and against slavery, the greatest curse that was 
ever brought on sinful man, in this or any other 
country? Man has no right to hold in bondage 
his fellow man, unless for crime. It is a viola- 





tion of the law of God—of human nature—a vio- 
lation which no law of man can sanction. Shall 
this calamity—this curse, not be spoken against 
in a free pres’, in a free country, because there is 
some nation or some fistant state, which in con- 
sequence of their own wickedness will be affect- 
ed by it? We can never be brought to subscribe 
to so monstrous a doctrine. 





A BOLD ADVOCATE OF SLAVERY ! 


1c We publish, to-day, an extraordinary 
paper from the Richmond Enquirer, over the sig- 


pen of Watkins Leigh, reputedly one of the ablest 
men in Virginia. The fatuity of mind, the obsti- 
nacy of purpose, and the blindness of vision which 
it exhibits, render it in fact one of the best anti- 
slavery documents we have ever placed on rec- 
ord. Notwithstanding its formidable length, the 
reader will find something attractive in its eloquent 
verbosity, even to sustain his interest and patience 
to the end. Its affluent indignation is poured in- 
discriminately upon the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, the African Sentinel, the Liberator, 
the Colonization Society, and the Virginia House 
of Delegates. We learn that the Richmond En- 
quirer contains another essay from the pen of Mr. 
Leigh, as splendidly fallacious and surprisingly 
presumptuous as the present. Ifwe can procure 





e other place. It is sufficient, if it be shown 
ou the woleve fal intent existed here, and that the 


it, we shall lay it before our readers. 


the jury, a few weeks since, is said to have reck- | 


ed Judge, of whom we entertained a high respect, | 


It. 


natare of Appomattox, which is attributed to the | 


| made and executed by about ten millions of majes- 
ties, called freemen, or free tramplers upon the 
rights o* the red and suble race ; to the blush of 
reason and hgmanity. Ahout six thousand of us 
went to Hayti, assisted by ‘hat phitanthrepic peo- 
ple ; but we found that a settlernent there did not 
Thus yoo see that 


suit our extensive population. 
the Lord is opening a way for us to pack up and 
march off, without crossing the seas, to Ca aada, 


province, 
A COLORED CITIZEN OF BROOKLYN. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The New-England Magazine for April 1, eon. 
tains an original paper in support of the American 
Colonization Society, which we shall transfer to our 
colanns in the course of a few numbers. The writ- 
er is either most profoundly ignorant of the ground 
upon which opposition to the Society is predicated, 
or else he purposely and wisely avoids an examina 
tion of it. We perceive that he has made two mar- 
vellous discoveries: one is, that *‘ America is not as 
much the country of the blacks, bond or free, as it 
is ours’! ! and the other is, that there is nothing 
like unanimity of sentiment against the Society a- 
mong the free people of color, as is pretended, be- 
cause more wish to be than can be transported! It 
will give us much pleasure to pick in pieces the log- 
ic of this paper. It is any thing but a refutation of 
the adinirable essay of * V.’ published in the saine 
Magazine for January last, against the Colonization 
Society. « 

This number also contains a keen and critical, 
tNough brief, review of Hall J. Kelley’s pamphlets, 
entitled * Geographical Sketch of Oregon Territory,” 
and * Manual of the Oregon Expedition.’ ‘The ab- 
surcity and danger of this enterprise are illustrated 
with great cleverness and humor. 





Lecture on Suavery. Agreeably to ptib- 
lic notice,.a lecture was delivered at the First 
Methodist Meeting-house on Sunday evening last, 
against the inhuman practice of holding our fel- 
low creatures in bondage, by Mr Arnold Buffum, 
of Boston. ‘The house was filled at an early 
hour, and the lecture was listened to with intense 
interest. The horrors of slavery were depicted 
in glowing colors, and the enormity of the guilt 
inseparable from the abominable traffic in human 
flesh was ansparingly applied to all concerned. 
The speaker related one fact which would hard- 
ly be believed at this day, without an authentic 
record, viz: that the Society of Friends in 1702, 
gravely discussed the question, whether it was 
' consistent with their christian profession, to brand 

their slaves with the owners’ initials agreeably to 
the practice at that day. Although it is a well 
known fact that this Society have held no slaves 
for the last 50 years, yet that such was their 
weakness as ever to discuss such a question 
seems now almost incredible. But this fact goes 
far to reconcile what would otherwise appear at 
this day perfectly paradoxival, viz: that any peo- 
ple possessing the principles of christianity could 
have held slaves! ‘To remove this reproachful 
-entailment—this carse of slavery from our land, 
the Anti-Slavery Society proposes to disseminate 
a moral influence throughout the United States, 
‘that shall reach the ears of the slaveholders, and 
if possible to convince them of the impropriet 
and impolicy of degrading these unfortunate 
low creatures te the level of brutes; and that 
they may he alive to their true interests, and not 
| vainly expect by increasing their suffering to sti- 
| fle the flame of freedom.—Lynn Record. 








tC We shall be allowed the privilege of pre- 
senting to our readers, next week, the Address of 
Mr Hall, delivered at the request of the New-Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society in Essex-street meeting- 
house, on the 26th ultimo, 





Letiers received at this office from March 31 to 
April 7, 1832. 

Henry E. Benson, Providence, R. J. ; John 
Cannard, Gardiner, Me.; Thomas Williams, 
Lewistown, Pa. ; Charles Juiner, Lockport, N. 
Y. ; Miss C Pillsbury, Newburyport, Mass. 





Commerce with Liberia.—The Managers of 
the American Colonization Society have determin- 
ed to establish a regular line of packets between 
‘this country and Liberia, the vessels to be from 200 





‘to 400 tons each, and to depurt, alternately, as _of- 
ten as once in two months. Proposals are invited 
specifying the terms on which such vessels will be 
furnished, including all the expenses of the voyage. 


Melancholy.—Mr H. Stoddard, Master builder, 
of the firm of Stoddard & Lincoln housewrights, oo 
Saturday morning, uboat half past six o’clock, fell 
from a chamber window im the third story of one 
of the houses building under his superini~ ndence, in 
the rear of the Masonic ‘Temple, ar”, was killed. 


Asa Bawcum, a planter Pear Raleigh, N. C. aged 
60, was lately found ded in a brook, into which he 
had fallen when intoxicated : he has Jeft a family. 





DEATHS. 
In Newburyport, Mr John Akins, aged 48 38 
man of scan’ We died after a tong: illness” with- 


out a murmur, triumphant in his Saviour. 





woman, aged 62. 


and I hope soon, to the Texas, or some neighboring’ 


In Nantucket, Mrs Elizabeth Burden, # colored. 


‘ 
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A Reformed Village.—The long room occu- | 




















LITERARY. 
ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. MR GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD. i770. 
BY PHILLIS WHEATLEY, AN AFRICAN SLAVE. 
Hail, bappy saint, on thine immortal throne, 


Possess’d of glory, life and bliss unknown ; 
We hear no more the music of thy tongue ; 
} 











Thy wonted auditories cease to throng. 

Thy sermons in unequalled accents flowed, 

And every bosom with devotion glowed ; 

Thou didst, in strains of eloquence refined, 

Inflame the heart and captivate the mind. 

Unhappy, we the setting sun deplore, 

So glorious once, but ah! it shines no more. 

Behold the prophet in his towering flight! 

He leaves the earth for heaven’s unmeasured height, 
And worlds onknown receive him from our sight. 
There Whitefield wings with rapid course his way, 
And sails to Zion through vast seas of day. 

Thy prayers, great saint, aud thine incessant cries 
Have pierced the bosom of thy native skies. 

Thou moon bast seen, and all the stars of light, 
How he has wrestled with his God by night. 
He prayed that grace in every heart might dwells 
He longed to see America excel ; 


' 


Whilst the dim moon looks on my land of peace. 
Land of my youth, give me your airy gloom ; 
Bear me, ye spirits, on your trackless way, 

To urge the dark clouds on their far career— 
To hear the big waves beat their song of doom 
Around the storm-ship, and then haste away, 

To sing the last dirge of the falling year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr Jent¥reRr presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the U. States, on Monday 19th ult. the 
following resolutions of the Legislature of Maryland, 
which were, on his motion, referred to the Commit- 
tee appointed on the subject of the free People of 
Color :— ep : 














BY THE SENATE, 
January 25, 1832. 


Whereas recent occurrences in this State, as well 
as in other States of our Union, have impressed 
more deeply epon our minds the necessity of devis- 
ing sone means by whieh we may facilitate the re- 
moval of the free people of color fro: oar State, 
and from the United States. And whereas an ap- 
propriation by Congress for the above object would 
greatly relieve the States from the otherwise heavy 
busdens of taxation, for that purpose—'Therefore, 

Resolved, by the General Assembly of Ma- 


Richmond, Va.—The Slavery question which 
has, this winter, been agitated there, is likely to 
accelerate the division of the State. The people 
of the lower country have become alarmed at the 
progress of public sentiment on the subject, and 
are afraid, that when the political power of the 
States passes the mountains, the slaves will be 
emancipated. On the other hand, the people of | 
the upper country have only been kept conteut | 
with the present state of things, by the prospect 
of getting the power into their own hands, and 
they are very willing to divide, whenever divisioa 
may be proposed. 

Progress of Temperance.—Extract of a let- 
ter from an officer on board the United States 
ship John Adams, dated Syracuse, Jan. Ist, 1832: 


the Secretary's circular, respecting men’s grog 
rations, has been read to them, we have not had 
more than forty on board who drew their grog, 
and on the first of this month, that is to day, 
they all stopped it with the exception of two. You 
may report this as a fact, for it is actually the case. 


Genealogy.—Intemperance begat Ignorance and 
Idieness—Ignorance and Idleness together begat 
mischief—mischief begat card-playing in a garret 
with greasy cards, swearing, pifering, lying, and 








He charged its youth that every grace divine 
Should with full lustre in their conduct shine ; | 
That Saviour, which his sou! did first receive, 
The greatest gift that even a God can give, 
He freely offered to the numerous throng, 
That on his lips with list’ning pleasure hung. 


‘Take, him, ye wretched, for your only good, 
Take him, ye starving sinners, for your food; 
Ye thirsty, come te this life-giving stream, 
Ye preachers, take him for your joyful theme 5 
Take him, my dear Americans, he said, 

Be your complaints on bis kind bosom laid = 
Take him, ye Africans, he longs for you 5 
Impartial Saviour is his title due : 

Washed in the fountain of redeeming blood, 

You shall be sons, and kings, and priests to God.’ 


ryland, ‘That our Senators in Congress be instract- 
ed, and our Representatives requested, to use their 
exertions to obtain such aid from our national treas- 
ury towards the fartherance of the above object as 


United States. 

Resolved further, ‘That should the aid of the 
National Governinent be withheld, under the belief 
that the power to legislate on the subject is not 
granted to Congress by the Constitution, that then 


| our Senators and Representatives in Congress, be | 
| requested to propose such amendment to the Consti- 


tution of the United States, as will enable Congress 
to inake such appropriation. 

Resolved, ‘\hat the Governor be requested to 
forward a copy of the foregoing preamble and reso- 
| lations to each of our Senators and Representatives 





Great Countess,” we Americans revere 

Thy name, and mingle in thy grief sincere ; 
New-England deeply feels, the orphans mourn, 
Their more than father will no more return. 


But, though arrested by the hand of death, 
Whitefield no more exerts his lab’ring breath, 
Vet let us view him in th’ eternal skies, 

Let every heart to this bright vision rise ; 
While the tomb safe retains its sacred trust, 
Till life divine re-animate his dust. 





* The Countess of Huntington, to whom Mr White- 
field was Chaplain. 





WINTER AND SPRING. 
BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 

* Adieu!’ Father Winter gravely said 
To the world, when about to quit it ; 
With his old white wig half off his head, 

As if never made to fit it. 


* Adieu! I’m going to the rocks and caves, 
To leave all here behind me ; 
Or perhaps I shall sink in the northern waves, 
So deep that none can fiud me!’ . 


* Good luck! good luck, to your hoary locks !' 
Said the gay young Spring, advancing, 

*Go, take your nap mid the caves and rocks, 
While I o’er the earth am dancing. 


* There is not a spot where your foot has trod, 
You hard, old, clumsy fellow, 

Not a hill, nor a field, nor a single sod, 
But [ have got to mellow. 


* And then I shall spread them e’er with grass, 
That will look so fresh and cheering ; 

None will regret that they let you pase 
Far out of sight and hearing. 


* The fountains that you lock up so tight, 
When I shall give them a sunning, 

Will sparkle and play in my gladdening light, 
And the brooks will set off a-running. 

‘1 ll speak in the ground, to the hidden root, 
Where you have kept it sleeping ; 

And bid it send up the tender shoot, 
And set the wild vine creeping. 


‘ The bows that you ¢aked all o’er with ies, 
Till ’t was chilling e’en to behold them, 

I shall stick them all round with buds so niee — 
My breath alone can unfold them. 


* And when the tree is in blossoms dressed, 
The bird, with her songs so merry, 
Will come on its limb to build her nesi, 


By the sign of the future cherry. 


‘ The air and the earth by their joyfulness, 
Shall show the good I am doing, 

And the skies beam down with their smiles to bless 
The course that I’m pursuing!’ 


Said Winter, then, ‘I would have you learn 
By me, my gay new comer, 

To push off, too, when it comes your turn, 
And yield your place to Summer!’ 





[From the Greensboro’ (N. C.) Patriot.} 


LINES 
WRITTEN ON SEEIXG A NUMBER OF SLAVES DRIVEN 
IN CHAIFS THROUGH A CERTAIN TOWN. 
Hark to the elank! what means that sound ? 
’T is slavery shakes its chains ! 
Man driving man in fetters bound, 
And this where freedom reigns ! 
Say, what have these poor wretches done, 
That chains their lot should be ? 
Are they not punished to atone 
For some great robbery ? 
Or black atrocious hoinicide, 
Or treasonable plan ? 
Ah no! to pamper human pride, 
Man chains his fellow man! 
Man’s flesh and blood each day behold, 
Like swine to market driven ; 
God’s noblest creatures bought and sold 
By Christians! Heirs of Heaven! ! 
Great God! does such hypocrisy 
Not call for vengeance due ? 
Shall patriots shout for liberty, 
And act the tyrant too ? 
They say, by nature all are free, 
Bat blush when truth unfolds, 
To own how black his heart must be, 


Who lives by trading souls. Erniorx. 





BOYHOOD’S DREAM. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE. 

Ye forests, dark with wild o’ershadowing trees, 
Deep solitudes, where once I loved to rove, 
Your boyhood scenes my soul must ever love, 
For there joy meets me in the far free breeze : 
Strange, how your moonlight walks in fancy please ! 
As, robed in night, your spirits round me move, 
With the some whispered sounds that haunt your grove, 


in Congress. 
By order, JOS. H. NICHOLSON, Clk. 
BY THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 
January 28, 1832. 
Read the second time and assented to. 
3y order, G. G. BREWER, Clk. 
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Disgraceful Meeting.—We believe the annals 
of the city will not furnish us with an account of an 
meeting so disreputable as was assembled at T'am- 
many Hall last evening. The meeting was called 





William J. Dann for forgery, and the sentence pass- 
ed upon him, five years imprisonment in the state 
prison at hard labor. The Hall was crowded to ex- 
cess by a band of ruffians, whose appearance would 


or Murat, in the worst days of the French Revola- 
tion. ‘The state prison or penitentiary would not 
present for their inmates a more motley groupe than 
a large body of those assembled on this occasion. 
A memorial to the Governor was adopted by the 
meeting ; what the purport of it was could not be 
known 

The character of the meeting, however, can be 
best known by those speakers who denounced the 
court and Halls of Justice, and were cheered when 
they declared that his Honor the Recorder ought to 
take the place of Dunn, &c. An attempt was made 
by a respectable lawyer, to point out the consequen- 
ces of their proceedings, but he was put down by 
the cry of Church and State, Aristocracy, Blueskin, 
&c.; and would have been mal-treated if he had 
not desisted. 

A highly respectable gentleman who was on the 


the room, some of the facts of the case to a few 
individuals ; he was immediately surrounded and 
grossly insulted. ‘The meeting was adjourned, or 
rather broken up in great confusion, by the gas light 
being lowered. 

It would be the cause of alarm if it could be sup- 
posed that such a band of ruffians could effect their 
object ; persons or property wou'd not be secure for 
a moment. —V. ¥. Daily Adv. 





Hint to Smokers.—The following anecdote is 


published hy Mr James Everett, of Manchester. On 
one occasion, Sansuel Hick, the village blacksmith, 
a man well known in Yorkshire, and well esteemed 
for glowing piety, and warm singleness of heart, 
visited a poor, sick and aged widow. Afier encour- 
aging and praying with her, he put sixpence into 
her hand—the sum total, it is believed, he had upon 
his person at the time. She appeared overpowered 
_ with gratitade, and he was deeply afiected with the 
| manner in which it was expressed. It suddenly oc- 
curred to him, and he internally accosted himself : 
Bless me! can sixpence make a poor creature hap- 
, py? How many sixpences have I spent on this 
| mouth of mine in feeding it with tobacco! 1 will 
| never take another pipe whilst I live: I will give to 
| the poor whatever | save from it. From that hour 
, he denied hinself. 
| ‘The following agreeable anecdote is told in the 
Couit Journal of Louis Philippe :—* One of his 
stewards had a clerk, who neglected his duties to 
write poetry, and when on the point of being dis- 
missed, the circumstance was mentioned to Louis 
Philippe. He saw the offender and addressed him 
thus :—** Young man, I have heard that you neglect 
the duties of your office ;—you have three thousand 
francs per annum, and a brother and sister to sup- 
a Quit your bureau, and cultivate your muse, 
or two yeurs I will allow you in retirement 5,000 
francs per annum. Jf at the end of that time, you 
should have produced a good poem or a good play, 
return to me, and [| will patronise you; if not, a- 
bandon poetry, and resame the clerk’s pen.”” At 
the end of less than two years, the yoang man had 
finished a play. He brought it to Louis, who read, 
approved and recommended it, It was accepted at 
the Theatre Francais, and was acted with gieat suc- 
cess. The author is now one of the first poets of 
France.’ 





Tigut Lacing. A lamentable instanee of the 
dangerous consequences of tight lacing took place 





of King, the daughter of a respectable tradesman, 
attended Claremont Chapel, where she had been in 
the habit of officiating in the Sunday School. Short- 
ly afierwards, she complained of indisposition, and 
on being led into the yard for the benefit of the fresh 
air, she fell down in a state of insensibility. An at- 
tempt was made to give her relief by cutting her 
stays, which were found to be very tightly laced, and 
medical aid was procured, but she expired al:nost im- 
mediately. An inquest was held, when the surgeon 
who opened the body stated that the heart was con- 
siderably enlarged, and that the liver was twice the 
usual! size ; he at the same time gave it as his opinion, 
that death was hastened by the extraordinary com- 

ression to which the vital functions had been sub- 
jected by tight lacing. The jury expressed the same 
opinion, an retarned a verdict of * death by the visit- 
ation of God.’— English paper. 





A man named Simmens was drowned in Tusca- 
rawas river, Ohio, 11th alt. while attempting to 
wade across, being much intoxicated. 


oY 








disgrace the sanguinary mobs led on by Robespierre | 


jury and gave a verdict, stated in a distant part of ‘ 


taken froin the ¢ Village Blacksmith,’ a work lately | 


last week at Petonville. A young woman of the name | 


| their brethren—card-playing begat gambling on a 
| larger seule, rapaeity, 
| —rapacity begat steuling—stealing begat highway 
| robbery and burglary—highway robbery and bargla- 


| in whiskey and rum. From whiskey and ram sprang 
| a monster named INTEMPERANCE—INTEMPER- 
| ANCE, atonce the child and parent, also begat 
‘shame and want—MIsSERY, DESPAIR and wo. 


| having attempted to poison her mistress and the 
family. It was proved that she sprinkled some 
powder upon a dish of oysters, which made some 
| members of the family sick. It came out in the 
| course of the trial, however, that the poor girl was 
| innocent of any evil design. The powder being an- 
| alyzed, was found not to be poisonous, and the 
girl, in her simple innocence, having been told that 
| it had the charm of love powder, had sprinkled it 
| upon the food, in order to make her mistress love 
her. Itis a touching incident. She wished her 
| mistress to love her !—V. Y. Commercial. 


! 

| It appears that the annual aggregate of the 
| French pension list is abouttwenty millions of 
| dollars. The amount for military service. alone 
| is about fifteen millions of dollars. ‘The Minister 


to take into consideration the recent conviction of of War stated that there were about 30,000 offi- 


| cers on the Books, as pensioners. Among the 


‘civil pensioners is the sister of Robespierre. Her 
pension was granted by the Directory, and has 
| been paid by afl the subsequent governments. 


Substitute for Paper Hangings.—There is 
now considerably used in England, as a substitute 
for paper for covering the walls of dwelling houses, 
a sort of cloth made of cotton wool pressed by 
means of calenders into a flat sheet resembling in 
color and appearance a sheet of demi-paper, and 
printed in a variety of suitable patterns. It is 
very stout, and seems every way qualified to su- 
persede paper entirely, and it can be produced 
much cheaper. 


It is computed that there are wandering about 
the streets of Paris 106 organ players, 135 sing- 
the 271 musicians, and 220 mountebanks ; three 
| fourths of whom are strangers in the city, and 


| only 139 of whom are French. It is well known 
; that the crowds witch these porsvuages collect, 


| are very favorable to the operations of pickpock- 





At Canton, Nov. 21, a cutter belonging to the E. 


I. Company’s ship Hythe, in returning to second | 


| bar from Macao, was capsized in a squall. Nine 


| men and the 4th mate of the ship were drowned, and | 


| some Chinese who were near the sufferers, instead of 
| attempting tu assistthem, pelted them with stones ! 
| Scott relates that in the Western Islands a supersti- 
tion prevails that a drowning person rescued by any 
one, will prove the death of his preserver : a similar 
superstition may prevail in China, 


| Cholera at London, had in a great measure subsid- 
ed. The whole number of eases which had appear- 
ed there was 33, and the number of deaths was 
19. Of the deaths, five occurred on the 18th. 
There were no new cases reported on that day. 
There had been no case in Liverpool, and one in 
Paris. ‘The appearance of the disease at Paris, to- 
— with the news of its existence at London, 
vad caused considerable alarm on the continent. 
There had been 18 cases and 11 deaths at Glasgow. 


Duchess of Queensbury.—When the young and 


en for her a court-dress ; and such a dress being at 
that time very costly, a piece of cheaper silk was 
put into the back part of the petticuat under the 
train, which so offended the young lady, that she 
dressed herself with the back part of her petticoat 
in front, to express her mother’s frugality. 

Miss Hawkins’ Anecdotes. 


_ The first and most important female guality 
is sweetness of temper, Heaven did not give to 
the female sex insinuation and persuasion in order to 


to be employed in scolding ; it did not provide 


anger. 
A London paper of the 16th, says: * The citi- 


fair. We hear of nothing but the stagnation of bus- 
iness ; outward bound ships stopped, and unloading ; 
all orders sent to the manufacturing districts coun- 
termanded, and about 2000 laborers, ewployed in 
the shipping in the river, discharged.’ 


_ The following erratum, says the Courier, appears 
in the Washington Globe—and is about as amusing 
as that which had its ran several years ago, viz: for 
Bumbleton’s storm destroying porringers, read 
‘ Hamilton's worm destroying Lozenges.’ 
Erratum in our last. 


ess Dowagers 


Substitute for Tea.—A patent was granted in 
Febuary last, to a tea dealer, for a new mode of 
preparing the leaf of a British plant for producing a 
healthy beverage by infusion. According to the 
specification, the British plant in question is the 
Hawthorn, from which the leaves may be taken 
from the month of April to September, inclusive. 


A new method of burning oil without wicks is 
said to be in operation in Philadelphia. The con- 
/ Struction is simple, and is said to be 50 per cent 
_ cheaper than when burnt in the common way. The 
oil is placed in a bowl, and is made from it, 
which gives a clear and beaatifal light. 


The Oldest Sund. Scholar.—At the coron 
tion of the King of Rant Britain, 20,000 Sinday. 
School children graced the celebration. Among 
the banners, one bore the inscription—* The man 
who follows this banner was one of Mr Raikes’ 














_ ‘scholars in the first Sunday School ever established.” 


zens care not a farthing for the cholera, but the ef- | 
fect of the alarm respecting it is indeed a serious af- | 


is tenanted only by rats and mice ; 


become a tem nce 
a Bt oes ie = ; and but two of the ten 
merchants of our village retail spiritaous liquors. | 7 Jook back on the days that are parte 


ied as a theatre last year, has been converted | 


fate a temperance printing office ; the distillery 


the distiller | 
editor ; one of the three | 


Sandy Hill Free Press. | 





[By a young lady of color.} 
For the Liberaty, 
MOONLIGHT. 


I have a melancholy pleasare in looking UPON the 


Luck in a Cushion.—A girl in this town © moon in a cloudless night, when she hangs hike 4 


d finding her needle impeded by a hard sub- 
cela soul the cushion, and found 11 guin- 


‘I was very near forgetting to state a circumstance England, has discovered an improvemen 
which to us appeared almost a miracle. Since team engine, by which the boiler may 
ced to one fourth of its present size, 


‘eas ; some of them were of ancient coinage, and 
one bearing the date &c. of Queen Anne’s reign. | 
—Scotch paper. — . 


It is said that our countryman Perkins, 


and the | 


quantity of fuel consumed be diininished oue half, | 


‘besides guarding against explosions. 


| Day at ScHENECTADY. ‘ 
_ebrated at Schenectady in the evening by a meet- 
| ing of citizens where a contribution of Five Hun- 
dred Dollars was taken up for the Tract Cause. 


‘Saturday was making use of an old pin cushion, | lamp of silver in the sky, atid throws her ten 
abroad on spire and cottage, hill and dale. 


is on such a night 


“ Oh! 
as this that memory brings jp 


me all the friends I have ever loved, all | mit 


It is then I seem again to stand by the dy) 

now in couch of the dearest friend of my childhood i 
t of the | witness the calm composure of her countenane, 
be redu- and hear her voice faultering in death say, Weep 


not for me ; the sting of death is taken away, for 
Christ has died.’ . It is then I think of my beloved 


| instructress, and her mild and gracious countenanc,. _ 


CELEBRATION oF WasHiINnGTON’s BIRTH jer dignified and queen-like person iad 


j 


{ 


Ashes placed in the wood house of J. Kent, Esq. | 


Piermont, N. H. caused the destruction of ar — ee sapieiidaatapitieating-of abe 
si d their brethren | tleman’s property, and the death of his three daugh- | —™Y a teal 
profusion and their brethren | tleman & property 23, Mary 18, and Jane 15. Their tenderly attached. Some of these were feeling). 


ters, Sophia aged 


This event was cel- | before me. 


Amiable and excellent woman ! 


| the damp clods of the valley hide thee from, hy 
| sight, yet thy memory lives, and is as gratefyl | 
| the heart of thy somowing pupil as the flower, of : 


It is then I think of my happy schoo] days, . 


| remains were collected, and buried in one coffin. {ive to the beauties of moonlight. O, my heat! & 


may be in accordance with the Constitution of the | ry begat murder and arson. All together begat an e- 15 
vil conscience, which attempted to drown its stings | funeral obsequies were performed. 


In Philadelphia a person has been arrested on the | 
charge of a New-York constable, for setting fire to | 
the house, at the corner of Go-forth alley, last week, | 
by which two persons lost their lives. He had gouds | 


Touching.—A poor mulatio girl (a slave) has | in the store, and was insured $1600 in New-York, 
recently been tried at New-Orleans on a charge of | besides insurance in P. 


00 persons assembled in Mr K.’s barn, where the | where are they now? Two or three have left they 
native city for a foreign land ; others have 


away to that bourne frou which no traveller every, . 
turns ; and the few that remain, alas! alas! 


‘They meet me in the glittering throng, 
With cold averted eyes.’ ee 


Then, too, Hope whispers,—* The time 18 Not fy | 


A ‘Mormonite ’ newspaper has been established | distaut, when the wronged and enslaved Children of 


at Independence, Misso. by W. W. Phelps, called | 
script he says, ‘ From this press may be expected as 


have slept for ages.’ 


ace, in memory, of kis brother Alexander ; it has 
been cut from a granite rock in Finland, and 600 
workmen have been employed in cutting it during 
two years ; its weight is estimated at about 9,676,- 
V00 Ibs. 


that of the plague. 


ing his room filled with the effluvia of chloride, and 
many persons, liable to take it, visited him with im- 
punity. 

The National Intelligencer expresses the epinion, 
that if the Georgia Court does not obey the man- 





The alarm occasioned by the appearance of the | 


weeds, may be made to produce wheat with fur 


unmarried Lady Rochester, her mother had bespok- | 


Methodists in the West India Islands.’ 


_a premium of one hundred dollars for the hest tract 


be surly ; it did not make them weak in order to. 


be imperious ; it did not give them a sweet voice, | niet 


them with delicate features to be disfigured with | “The Belgian flag is three broad vertical stripes, 





In the remarks of Mr 
Benton, for ‘ countless demagogues,’ read Count- | by means of opium, at St. Catharine, Upper Cana- 





| mary, and 37 that for colored children. 


leaving his lady at Alexandria. 


date of the Supreme Court, — more will be 
| done until the next meeting of the Sapreme Court, 
| which is nearly a year hence. . 


A fellow in New-York lately filled the crown of 
| his hat slily with eggs in a grocery store ; the grocer 
| twigged him, and coming behind, struck his hat down 
forcibly, breaking the lining and the eggs, and almost 
| suffocating the pilferer. He roared for help, and 
| confessed that he was cured. 

| A letter from Palermo, Jan. 3, 1831, states that, 
| in the place of the volcanic island which had exist- 
ed for some months in the Mediterranean, and disap- 
_ peared lately, is now seen a column of boiling wa- 
' ter, about twenty-four feet in diaineter, rising from 
ten to thirty feet above the surface of the sea, and 
exhaling strong bitaminous odor. 


John Randolph.—The Richmond Compiler of 
March 22d says ;—Mr John Randolph of Roan- 
oke is said to be very ill. An express left him a- 
bout 11 o'clock on Monday morning, when he was 
supposed to be in great danger. ‘The express came 
for his brother, Judge Henry St George Tucker, 
who left town for Charlotte yesterday morning. 


He that has energy enough in his constitution to 
root out a vice, should go a little farther, and try to 
plant a virtue in its place, otherwise he will have 
his labor to renew ; a strong soil that has produced 


less difficulty than it would cost to make it produce 
nothing.—Lacon. 


Savage.—The editor of the Rhode Island Advo- 
cate promises to give, in the columns of his paper, 
a history of the Narraganset tribe of Indians, from 
the earliest period when they became known to our 
forefathers. 


The Christian Advocate tells us, that in the Unit- 
ed States and Territories, there are about 70,000 of 
the colored population ‘ numbered among the mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and nearly 
half of that number belonging to the Wesleyan 


Premium.—The New-York Observer advertises 


on‘ the duty of Christians to do what they can 
to abolish the custom of war ;’ to be sent to the 
Rey. Mr Hallock, Secretary of the American Tract 
Society, New-York, before the first day of July 


that nearest the staff black, the middle one yellow, 
and the outside red. 


Gradations in Law and Physic.—An attor- 
ney is the same thing to a barrister, that an apoth- 
ecary is lo a physician, wth this difference, that 
your lawyer does not deal in scruples. [Sterne. 

Asa Martin was found dead by the road side in 


Attleborough, 18th ult. nearly frozen, and covered 
with snow. In his pocket was found a bottle of gin. 


The public schools in Portland contain 1020 
pupils, of which 60 attend the English High 
School, 573 the four monitorial, 341 the six pri- 


Suicide.—Elizabeth Halstead committed suicide 


da, on the 3d inst, because her husband refused to 
take her to a place of public amusement the night 
previous ! 

A late London paper mentions that Jeremy Ben- 
tham and Talleyrand dined together a few diab e- 
vious. Whatacouple! Bentham, on the 15th of 
last month, was 85 years of age. 


It is stated in the English papers, that Wolf, the 
eccentric missionary, has set out for Timbuctoo, 


The Rev. George Crabbe, author of the ‘ Bor- 
ough’ and other poems, died after a short illness, 
on the 3d of February, in his 78th year, at the 
Rectory in Troubride where he had resided near- 
ly eighteen years. 

Count Orloff, aid-de-camp of the Emperor of 
Russia, has been cha with a mission from the 
Emperor to the Netherlands to attempt a settlement 
of the diflerences between that conntry and the Al- 


‘ The Evening and the Morning Star.’ In a post- proach ’” among their brethren.” 


soon as wisdom directs, many sacred records which | Philadelphia. 


The Emperor Nicholas, of Russia, has ordered 
that a granite coluinn, in imitation of the celebrated | 


Trajan column, $4 feet high, and 12 in diameter, | 


should be erected in the square of the Winter Pal- | 


| 


| 
j 


America shall cease to be a ‘* by-word and a y, 


ZILLAH, 


Improvement among People of Color —ty! 
editor had the privilege of preaching, Jast Sabha, — 
to the colored congregation in New Haven, andy 
the pastoral care of Rev. S. 8. Jocelyn. He foyng 
the house respectably filled with well dressed, atte, 


| tive and devout hearers. It was gratifying to lean 
| that a pleasing work of grace is in progress an, 


Chloride of Lime.—We have frequently men- | were convicted of sin in January. ‘The work sing — 
tioned the power of this substance to destroy conta- | has been gradually advancing. © ‘The conversiono(y _ 
gion.—Recent experiments strengthen the belief, j,ttle girl of about ten years old, belonging to a yuy_ 
that it can destroy that of the small pox, as well as | wicked family, has hac a powerful efiect upon th 
We have just read an account| children of the Sabbath schvol, and has alarmed thy 
of one man who passed throug! this disease, keep- | angodly, both colored and whites, in the imniediay 














On Slavery in the United a 
By Rev. Samuel J. May, Pastor of 
Church in Brooklyn, Ct. 


CF This discourse is judicious, forcible % 





lied Powers. 


eloquent, richly merting an atentve pom” | : 


e 124 cents. 


a wide circulation. 
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| the le. We were told thata spirit of pm 
steai-eomte of the church members ms cama oy in Addr 
ifest for several months past. Two or three persoy | New-E 
evening 
B. Har 
At is our 
vored part 
by the spe 
vicinity of her residence.—The teachers of the Sib. overnnen 
bath school, and the teacher of the bible clas, arth : oni 
greatly encouraged, and are prayerfully and labor. <igntne 
ously engaged for the salvation of souls. Eight ora) ree citizen 
persons, adults and children, are the hopeful subjects | nd exp 
of conversion ; and nanibers are inquiring what they” 3 well 
shall do to be saved.— WV. Y. Evangelist. woes and 
InconsisTENCY. It is a most unseemly ai.” a: 
unpleasant thing to see a man’s life fall of mp pus; ae 
and downs, one step like a christian and anothe rom forel; 
like a worldling :—it cannot choose bnt both pai ow men | 
himself and mar the edification of others. Whi blessing, e 
though the polite man count thy fashivn a /itth bf thousand 
too odd and precise, it is because he knows woth 
ing above that model of goodness, which he hat pees, Sy ps 
set himself, and therefore approves of nothing be. we hear fl 
yond it :—he knows not God, and therefore dos e see the 
not discern and esteem what is most !ike hin. foundations 
When courtiers come down into the country, th he tocain ¢ 
common home-bred people possibly think thei f bl 
habit strange ; but they care not for that;- ae eee g 
it is the fashion at court. What need. then tha) @)o!®, We 8) 
Christians should be so tender foreheaded, as pression is | 
be put out of countenance because the world loos — e Americ 
on holiness as a singularity ? It is the only fist! S¢eedom is | 
ion in the highest court, yea, of the King of king — a acti 
himself.— Leighton. & portray 
ie e prin 
As we forgive our Debtors.—This was si et0us feelin 
ingly exemplified in a poor christian negro, who be very far dis 
ing in the confidence of his master, accompaniti © tinguished j 
him to the purchase of twenty able bodied save bsent, dur 
On entering the market, he fixed on one poor, ol 7 ay l ; 
decrepi+ slave, and told his master he most be on — come t 
So useless was the first object of his choice, tha! it| gmake your 
slave dealer gave him into the bargain with tv” d of free 
twenty. ‘The care which the confidential slave i+ people pro 
stowed on the old negro, feeding him at his ows © heir i 
ble, laying hin on his own bed, and lavishing 0 ~ 7 eee 
him every kindness, excited the curiosity of hs oa | 9778 ™omen 
ter, who concluded be mast be his father, or bo beings pinix 
er, aud inquired to that effect. He repiied, ‘ Yes, in this 
Massa, he not my fader, he not my broder, #7” leprived of 
mine enemy. He sold ine to the slave dealer, ¥ 9) he ang 
Bible says, ‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him.” “oo 
This man knew what it was to forgive the tresp* nd lacerate 
es of another. ____made in the 
ites "the heavy vy 
Light.—It has been thought, until quite recently. 4 imbs ms in 
by the people at the ial Whee teaching their sar Maa i 
to read the bible would only expose the whites! red in the 
greater dangers. But they are now beginning annot reme 
rads et com will have revelations yobs re females 
evil, if t are not instructed in the rev e | 
which God has graciously made. The resals inde 2 
some of those terrific revelations have been mt 77 tov 
fested in Virginia, and inany of the people beg" 4 nd abused 
think it will be best to correct their ignorant uf ~ 7 Manner. A 
stitions, by learning them to read the book, # | “merely wink 
blacks call the holy scriptures. Baptist Reg. Fectly enco 
oat There 
How much Christians ought to dress.—A bi; tages : 
who had recently been converted and had united ¥® | Base 
the church, observed to a distinguished minis”, fy and d 
7 - was in a state of impenitence, ere tre 
often disgusted with the expensive and fashio™" "which 
dress of professors of saligioa, and followed op , of, it agg 
remark by asking, * Now how much do you ti oved ied 
that Christians ought to indulge in expensive % — i 
fashionable dress?’ * Just as much as yu ee om, 
they ought to, when you were an ispenitetl * — I come he 
ner,’ was the reply.— Rochester Observe’: ‘delineate to 
— Flavery, to 
‘Life would possess many more sweets ws ' ; 
charms, if men, instead of shining one apoiier# h ere, 
pieces, formed but one society of brethren.’ a: y 
paver ™ Just an 
Bad men are never completely happy, althoog? Xtirpation 
possessed of every thing 4 this world can beset, ge ‘ 
and good men are never completely mise”) det 
though deprived of every thing that the word rete, 
take away. al dressing y 
- . MSSIDIC to «i 
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